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ABSTRACT 

Speeches and reports from participants at a two-day 
conference on voluntarism in adult education are presented* One major 
program qoal was to explore the possibility of stimulating growth and 
development of service voluntary efforts in Northern Illinois* 
Special conference concerns included the use of volunteers in adalt 
basic education, general educational development, and 
English-.as-a-second- language programs* Several papers presented were 
"Voluntarism; An Action Proposal for Adult Educators," by Paul Ilsey; 
"Why Voluntarism? An Issue for the 70*s and a Challenge for the 
80's," by John A* Niemi; "Voluntarism; State of the Art," by Alice 
Leppart; and "Myths and Fears about Volunteers," by Hicfaael Collins« 
Three panel discussions are summarized in reports on the place of 
volunteers' in adult education, volanteers* orientation and training, 
and evaluation and recognition. Five workshop leaders presented 
reports on the following topics: Literacy Volunteers of America, 
Inc., matching volunteers with clients, women in volantarism, 
advocacy voluntarism, and using the university as a source of tutors 
for English as a second language* A program evaluation completed the 
proceedings* Appended materials to this report inclade evaluation 
instruments, workshop goals and objectives, profiles of resource 
people, and EBIC abstracts on voluntarism. (CSS) 
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■ ; . lOTKODUCrtON • 

£>4irtfi« fAll .iyt 1978* Hcveral local program directors of , 

a*tule h^^^u if^ilur ^t^ii^n (ARE) or KnglUh nrt a Scconil Ulnguage (ESL) , 

li^ ^Yi^ ^t^f*i^r ChU:#i|jo .irca approached the Region I Adult Education 
^H^TvV::^ v.Viit<tr* nitlttnj( fdr aHHlscanct* in developing a volunteer 
-<!*mp*>rt*tiiti; .t jr th^ljr pru^^r^mH. Paul llflley, who had utilized a large, 
f»^*^«n^*)f. .yt v*jlu]>ti'<?r* . in hl^ .tormiT pottltloil a.B Dir^^tor o£ an ABE 
■pToAr.i?ii v!:ii> an ^trtiv^f Interest In voluntariflmt responded to' 
5^<*<f r*jt(u<ifri»t*i 4fti( Ifuilc-itrtl th-it Bumy othor programs might be. inter-* 
Id uttlULrv^ votunr<?ef?v: Accordingly, after aBBesBing possible 
tftt«r*'-»t f r^.*m ^Ttftrr Int o c r^ to rs of basic/literacy education or 
v-y^fiwfiufvl 4-rrvtv^(-/4ilvocAi:y i;rotjpH» a decision was made to explore ^ 
th* !:^<»^:eftt Lii oi^^t t»ul#i: tn^ Intrrcst tn and use of volunteers within 
tknli ^^ii^Att^m i>fo,itrai«ii In northern Illinois- John Niemi and 1, 
.*ttf(stn^*^f « QtAdviat^ '^txsdir.^ In Ailul t Continuing Education faculty 

.It >t^^f th*ff'rtr tjMrtoU Univrr*lty» and subsequently Michael Coll|,ns and 
f.'r'^ , ^Fjffhwtc *»ttKlcnt^ In ,th-it program, joined together with 

i^^^ii^ ilal^y Co t0xm thf C(ir#*sr on voluntarism* 

?t'4nnln^ cKa: *^rf:e<3 from the ceams discussion led to the 

A. iItqv.iPt:^>sifm*io.t of An «i«lucattohal program for the Northern 

ttlir^^t^ r^ft^^n IocaI progran per^onnc^ to . assist them In O) 
=;>v^li>|jtn*i v>r u7«r4*iltt|: volunteer progrants in thelc^gencies; 
■ /tn*r[ '^'T^st ini out tntcr^ftt Vlthln these agencies in\further / 
' ' . ^r^u>p^,f f*t tv*', <^S/^f t-*/ to ftupport o-f voluntarism in a'dul,t;^educatlon« 
vlth th*A«- pro^crawwtlc efforts, the team would (I)' build 
th^,,^jr *vvn i*v4r^?nfr<is of rwitlonal and local volunteer agencies 
vht*'h wujU t># -AVJiiLiihle for consultation and/or technical as-* 
^Ut*i?i^f.^ In jJ#v*loptrt^t l^caj Interest in the use of volunteers'. 
In >iaMlt><luciitlon projt»^JiBw» and (2) survey the literature to 
^^v^l4>;> cocvL^dj^p b*»nc for our efforts. 
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B. On another level ^We \ronld <1) explore the poflfllbilltlcfl 
of asfluring some permanence to our efforts at the local 
level by developing /a model of communlty-unlverfllty cooper- 
ation In the efltabllflhment of a center for volunteers in 
adult education. The goals of the center irauld be to <a) 
stimulate collective action In the recruitment and training 
of volunteers; <b) develop an evalurftlve^^d research base 
for the iiSflessment of voluntarism; and (c) provide the 
technical assistance for encouraging adult education agencies 
In voluntarism. <2) Identify other Innovative activities 
In voluntarism xlthln adult education nationally and dissem- 
inate this information to the field of adult education- 
Our efforts during this last year have concentrated on develop- 
ing voluntarism locally and providing assistance to local program 
administrators. This effort began with a ti«)-day voluntarism work- 
shop in which Alice Leppert, tiationally known for her contribution 
to voluntarism in adult education, served as consultant. These pro- 
ceedings are a record of that workshop and will serve as a basis for^ 
our further activities. We trust that the proceedings will acquaint 
you with the launching of what has become a rather extensive venture 
in voluntarism. 



Phyllis M. Cunningham 
Coordinator 

Adult Education Service Center 
Region I 
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VOLUNTARISM 
AN ACTION I'ROPOSAL FOR ADULT EDUCATORS 



Paul Haley 

IMTRODUCTIOH 

This paper has been designed to serve two purposes. The first 
Is to acquaint the reader with the various dimensions of voluntary 
service, and the uses of volunteers* The second is . to propose a 
plan of action for social practitioners in general, and for adult 
educators in particular* According to that plan, given certain con-^ 
ditions, the use of volunteers could strengthen social programs in 
significant ways* Those conditions are presented, along with an invi- 
tation to act* Due to its limited length, this paper does not offe^ 
exhaustive treatment of the topic* Rather, it serves as an intro- 
duction and . as a gadfly to provoke discussion among people interested 
in this area* It attempts to answer such questions as these: Why 
do people volunteer? How can they help? What isothe current state 
of the art in the field of voluntarism? Are there effective ways to 
utilize volunteers in adult education? What are some of the risks 
involved and points to consider in the establishment of volunteer 
programs? 

Voluntarism, like the field of adult education and other social 
enterprises, has existed over the sweep of history in one form~or 
another. Yet it is only during the last decade that both fields 
have developed rapidly, and taken on new significance* It is notable, 
for example, that the beginnings of a large number of helping agen- 
cies, including adult education agencies, were fostered by the ex- 
tensive use of volunteers* 

Governmental funding and social acceptance of myriad programs 
was made possible first by successful voluntary action in such areas 



as literacy education, health outreach, anti-J^bverty social wo; 
ecological awarcn&AS, and Job training* Thid clnim iH particularly 
true of programs born out of the Johnson era 'Var on Poverty*" 
Today, in view of gome public distruat toward formal organisations, 
voluntarism looks attractive as an option to promote increa^t*ct com- 
munity involvement, ae well as to foster program growth and diversity* 
III addition, as hard funding shrinks, interest in voluntarism has 
grown, even though the initial need for volunteers has diminished. 

The present era is one of rapid societal change, in which future 
shock lias become a present reality for millions* Social programs 
have grown highly specialized to meet the ever-expanding information, 
educational* and service needs of the population. As specializa- 
tion continues and produces more specialized language, methods, and 
training, it becomes increasingly difficult for even the most well- 
intentioned citizen to volunteer in serving the public through func- 
tioning agencies* In fact, the use of volunteers could be dysfunc- 
tional, if their service does not begin with knowledge of and training 
in the latest techniques* Unless volunteers are 1) adequately pre- 
screened and assigned specific duties, 2)^ effectively train<>d, and 
3) properly supervised, their time will likely be wasted and, more 
importantly, service to the public will be hindered* 

Voluntarism in the field of adult education received a good deal 
of emphasis in the late fifties through the late sixties* During 
that period, the journals Adult Leadershi_E^ and Adult Education pub- 
lished more articles on the subject than during the last ten years* 
In the early sixties, such notables as Cyril Houle and Malcolm Knowles 
provided the field with useful i^odels of action for adult education 
practitioners, proposing ways to effectively train and supervise 
volunteers* As the field became professionalized, emphasis was 
placed on courses and training for the professional administrator 
and teacher in such specialized areas ^as administration, testing, 
curriculum, and instructional strategies* As federal and state pro- 
grams in Adult Basic Education <ABE) and General Educational De- 
velopment (GED) took hold in the later sixties, less attention was 
paid to the role of the volunteer and more to the organization and 
professionalization of the field* 
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Today, ut least: 54 million adults have not completed hi^h 
school. (U) On a national level, funds are /available to reach 
little more than five per cent of all uneducated adults, according 
to the Appalacian Adult lilducation Center, Bureau for Research and 
.Development. As funds remain relatively constant, and as waiting 
lists grow, the need t'or increased human and financial resources 
mounts. For adult educators who are looking for ways to keep 
costs down and at the same time increase service voluncee^rs offer 
an option worth considering, provided they receive proper^ support 
and training. 

VOLUNTARtSM DEFIMED 

The magnitude and impact of volunteers on American society 
today have reached huge proportions. -Although exact figures would 
be difficult to project, according to some sources 70 million 
Americans volunteer their time and energy in some way, maintaining 
the existence of 7 million voluntary groups or organizations and 
accounting for 245 million man hours per. week. <4) By 1980, according 
to U.S. Department of Labor projections, volunteers will contribute 
$30 billion to the U.S. economy (figured as part of the Gross National 
Product) . (11) What do these millions of people volunteer for, and 
why? David Horton Smith, a leading author in the field, defines - 
voluntarism by describing five types of voluntary action: 

1, Service oriented . People volunteering for service do so 
largely out of a sense of duty, for^ bett^erment of fellow- 
ment, or to enrich thefr own- lives by helping others. Ex- 
amples of service-^riented volunteers include the Peace 
Corps, Vista, tutoring groups, and Red Cross. 

2. I ssue or Cause Oriented . Volunteering for a cause or 
issue usually requires a strong belief in a shared goal or 
outcome. Issue or cause oriented groups work toward ends 
which, in their opinion, will changje tustoms, laws, or events 
for the better. ExampJ.es include political parties. Na- 
tional Organization of Women (NOW), environmental protec- 
tion groups, black power groups, and rifle associations. 

I 



3. Confiumatory and Sclf-Expreafllve Voluntcerltm . People who 
spend time to Increase their own and others* enjoyment of 
life arc volunteering for consumatory or self-expretfsive 
purposes. Examples are dinner clubs, theater groups, 
fraternities and sororities, sports groups, and, often, 
church groups. 

4. Occupational/ Economic Self-^Interest Volunteerlsm . People 
who ac? to Improve the standing of their own trade, craft 
or profession do so because of a commitment to It, or, per- 
haps, to Improve their own career opportunities. Examples 
Include the American MedlcaV Association, most trade unions, 
and the Adult Education Association of the USA. 

5. Philanthropic/Funding Voluntearlsm . People dedicated to 
fund-raising or distribution of funds In areas such as 
health, welfare, education, religion, and politics can be 
said to be volunteering for 'philanthropic reasons. Ex- 
amples Include the United Fund and the March of Dimes. (2) 

Another grouping of volunteers Is suggested by Gordon Manser 
an<^ Rosemary Hlgglns Cass: 

1. Spontaneous coming together of citizens In support of a 
cayie. 

2. Local or national organizations devoted to the economic 
ahd social Interests of participating groups. 

3. Established service organizations and Institutions de- _ 
voted to the common or general good. (4) 

As Indicated above, the reasons why people volunteer are many. 
They Include a desire to meet new people, a commitment to helping 
others, an Interest In bette^ng or maintaining career status, a 
chance to gain new skills, a motivation to experience something new, 
or a need to fill time. In 1974, Action, the umbrella program for 
several federally sponsored volunteer programs, surveyed a sample of 
volunteers about their decision to volunteer: 
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To Help Others 54% 

Out of a Sense of Duty. * . . .32% 

For Enjoyment 36% 

Because they Could Not 

Refuse 15% 

Because they had a Child 

In the Program ..22% 

Other . .U% 



The figures add up to more than 100 per cent because respondents 
had the chance to mark more than one choice. The point is that 
no one reason exists to explain why people volunteer* just as 
there is no singular function of all volunteers. Contrary to 
po{>ular opinion* people from all walks of life* ages* races* 
economic classes* and educational status become volunteers. In 
a study conducted by the Canadian Council on Social Development 
in 1973* the myth that volunteering constitutes a phenomenon of 
middle to upper class young housewives was laid to rest. The' 
study, entitled 'Volunte^ers; The Untapped Potential"* revealed 
that 44 per cent of volunteers in Canada are male and that there 
is a wide age spread* with significant numbers of people below 25^ 
and above 60. Lastly* 48 per cent of the family incomes of 
Canadian volunteers is less than $12*000 per year.<4) The Canadian 
study* which must be looked at in the context of extensive federal 
, Support for youth projects* shows the potential for involving people 
from all walks of' life. 

GROWTH OF THE ENTERPRISE 

Many indicators suggest that voluntarism as a movement has 
witnessed noticeable maturity. The national voluntary programs* 
under the umbrella organization Action (including the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program <RSVP), VISTA* University Year for Action* 
and Foster Grandparents) have increased dramatically since the be- 
ginning of the current decade. For example* in June of 1971* there 
were 662 programs and 101*612 volunteers . <11) Intjarestingly * 70 
per cent of all juvenile courts and 10 per cent of all adult courts 
^ have organized volunteer programs. In addition* Over 200 voluntary 



action cent^ru hnve hum Gfitablidhed across the country during 
tht! past ^ eight years under the auspiceo of the National Ctinttir 
for Volutitary Action*<ll) 

A partial listing of volunteer associations which havn dc-^ 
velopcd during the past decade and exist for the purpose of pro- 
moting and coordinating voluntarism include: The Association ^>f 
Volunteer Bureaus, American Association of Volunteer Service 
Coordinators, Association of Voluntary Action Scholars, and Ii>tcr** 
national Association for Volunteer Education^ Hundreds of associ- 
ations are forming coalitions, the largest being the Alliance for 
Volunteetism, Inc« Other coalitions are the National Center for 
Voluntary Action, National Information Center on Volunteetism, Call 
for Action, Association of Volunteer Bureaus, United Way, and 
Church Women United, to name a few«(n) As an example of one of 
these coalitioiis. Church Women United has organized efforts in over 
2,000 communities and in every state* PrOm this partial listing,' it 
seems fair to assume that the varying types of voluntary service 
available to the public and the range of training and placement op- 
portunities available to volunteers are innumerable* 

Aside from sheer growth in numbers, there are other indicators 
of growth to be considered* Newly formulated tax incentives, pending 
legislation, and job descriptions listed in the Dictionary of Occu* 
pational Titles indicate that ^he federal ^government has taken a 
supportive stance on voluntarism* Social Service agencies are in- 
creasing funds for voluntarism and acknowledging the need for better 
training, supervision, and evaluation, of volunteers* Over 80 uni-* 
versities offef courses or majors or supply organized volunteer 
opportunities to students* 

Literature and research in the field of voluntarism has in- 
creased and can be divided into three types according .to the purpose: 
1) to train or to suggest methods for training, 2) : to be descriptive 
or to define the field, and 3) to promote action* The state of the 
literature further suggests although volunteering is not new, volun- 
tarism as a singular field is new and that a need exists for \ 
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latogratlng and tiynthealKlng the knowledgt;. Alaot because of the 
diversity of voluntary actlvltlest thore arc few theories of volun- 
teerlngt nor tiavc adequate reviews of the literature been mi^de. 
For all tliGSe rcadons, voluntarism offers a. genuine challenge for 
researchers. 

VOLUNTARISM AND CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT 

Voluntarism is not a bastion of the elite or the idle rich who 

have time to spare each weeki The concept that voluntarism is merely 

an activity designed for women who have removed themselves > or who 

have been removed, from careers to assume greater family responsi* 

bility, is .changing. - As the demand for volunteer service accelerates 

particularly in advocacy areas such as human rights and cbnsumerism, 

the marginal status of voluntarism decreases. Mary Poole, President 

of the National Council, of Negro Women, commented: 

It's not service volunteering that degrades women; on the 
contrary, it's the prevailing attitude toward women that*s' 
degrading service volunteering. <4:60) 

Voluntarism is an open forum for all to act upon their beliefs. In 
this sense, the right to volunteer may be equated with other consti* 
tutlonal rights such as freedom of speech. 

Other factors contributing to the disappearance of the, marginal 
status of voluntarism are the effective systems of volunteer manage* 
ment that have been established and to the variety of opportunities 
■ for volunteers. Indeed,* the recognition of the importance of vol- 
untarism to our social framework and to our democratic system has 
recently received great" attention. <A) Eva Schendler-Rainman and 
Ronald Tlppett posed these questions with reference to Eduard C. 
Lindeman's work: What would a democracy be without volunteers? 
What if all 70 million Americans, now volunteering suddenly stopped? 
Llndeman made the following assertions concerning a volunteer^less 
society:^ 

1. Officials would become isolated. 

2. Professionals would spend more^ time at 
the task of fund-raising I ^ 

3. Public agencies would become increasingly 
bureaucraticlzed. 

" ■ 13 ' 



U* Trivato agcnciefi would wither ,^nd die* 

5« Democrficy would bo committing suicide* 

64 Totalitarianism burcaucraciee, and 
dictatorships would ctnergc* <9) 

Voluntary association id, therefore, a necessary but not a auf- 

fici&n^ condition of assuring a healthy nation and a responsivo 

social order. 

Other pertinent quepttions are these; What do volunteers do 

to help hold the system together? Are volunteers freer to be 

critics of the social order? According to Marlene Wilson, volun^ 

teers provide input co the philosophy and function of many social^ 

programs, and hence can be important in the formulation of new 

societal values and new social programs. The ultimate goals of 

voluntary action programs should concern the achieverient of social.^ , 

good which, in a rapidly changing society, more o£ten:than not.means' 

social change* Gordon Manser and Rosemary Higgins-Cass state it 

best: ^ . V ' ' 

There are philosophical reasons intrinsic to the legal . 
status, values, and authentic role of voluntary age^n- , --.^ V 
cies which should cause them to be concerned with in*- 
stitutional and social change . (4; 124) 



Those philosophical reasons seem to correspond with the. need for 
people in a free society to enjoy ample opportunity to comment 
openly on any social or governmental policy « In this connection, 
the First Amendment has been interpreted to mean that *'the only 
constitutional way our government can preserve itself is to leave 
its people the fullest possible freedom to praise, criticize or dis- 
cuss as they see fit, all governmental policies* " (4) Voluntary 
programs of every type may be seen, then, as an invigorating force 
to assure freedom and participation and to thwart possible oppres- 
sive trends* As such, they are uniquely qualified to shape and re- 
shape the vision of a just social order* 

The arguments thus far have been presented in order to weave 
a definition of voluntarism by considering the impact and growing 
legitimacy of the volunteer movement in our society and by. briefly 
examining the role of voluntary action in the functioning of a 
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(tomi)crncy* Tlic rosultlng tai>c8try^'ld Buggestivo of an available 
and conHldcrablo resource that, vitti good conscience and vision, 
could contribute greatly to the//iealth of a nation* With its 
roots in a genuine commitment to Che welfare of mankind and its 
ability to adapt and respond to a dynamic society and its ac* 
celeracod rate of change, voluntarism promises at least a be^ 
ginning of solutions to social problems » + 
VOLUNTARISM AND ADULT EDUCATION 

I£ the indicators are correct, it seems likely that volun^* 
tarism will continue Co be an influential force in our society, 
just as it is reasonable co assume that. adult education will 
continue to grow and prosper* It is more difficult to forecast 
the degree co'whicl^k adult education programs will utilize vol-^ 
unteers but, as we stand on Che threshold of momentous changes 
tti both areas, one could imagine the potential benefit that vol-^ 
untarism could bestow on adult education* Already voluntarism^ 
has made a mark on the field* Over the past several years, state 
and federal funding has not kept pace with burgeoning enrollments 
in Adult Basic Education and High School Equivalency programs* 

r 

And, with, the post war baby boom population reaching adultl{ood,- 
such enrollments, are bound to increase for some years to pome* 
What can be expected for basic academic programs are longer waiting 
lists, larger and more unwieldy multi-^level classes, and overworked 
teachers* 

If the experience can.be made enriching to the volunteer, and 
if incentives are administered correctly, a volunteer program could 
supplement adult education not only in tutoring functions, but also 
in the often underplayed areas of recruitment, advertising, materials 
preparation, fund raising, and library staffing* Important side 
benefits include increased community awareness and participation, 
a proving ground for potential teachers, and additional time for 
paid staff to devote to specific issues* 

In spite of the benefits of adopting voluntarism into the 
adult education, process, many elements must be considered before 
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chc! final decision Itt rcnclittd* Evetl tliougli onligliccrcd ndmiii'- 
ifltrotora work liard to recruit andjcducate the target population, 
thorc id mounting prcdsurc to be accotmtablo for grt^at numbor^i of 
students and to iihow rapid educational gaiiia^ Also, because of 
tliG mobility and learning rate of advanced students* adniinis'iirators 
are compelled to i^ay less attention to the needs of the illiterate 
population* Consequently, the real target population is, recruited 
in smaller numbers, while badly neede(} one-to-one teaching 
strategies remain unfeasible and rare,. Most administrators would 
welcome cost efficient and accountable ways to make*their program . 
more flexible in terms of space and time, in order to reach illiterate 
adults, - T-^^ 

Unless proper attention is given to its vdt;ious aspects* a 
volunteer program could* in the long run* do more harm than good* 
Volunteers* if managed poo"^"!^ might be here today and gone tomorrow, 
causing staff and students to become alienated. Administrative 
expertise is required* The following considerations are offered as 
guidelines to help administrators begin and maintain a successful 
volunteer operation^, The decision to incorporate volunteers into 
the program might depend upon the ability to satisfy these points: 

1, Identifying the Need and Recruiting Volunteers > The reasons 
for incorporating a volunteer component into the program 
and the functions which the volunteers would perform must 
be well understood* It is helpful to solicit the opinions 
of staff and advisory committees before recruitment begins* 
Although it could be done through media channels such as 
newspaper* radio* and television* it is perhaps most ef- 
fective on a person-to-person basis, with the assistance 
of the staff* 

2 * Orientation, Pre-Service, and Placement * Despite their 

good intentions, not all people were made to be volunteers. 
Orientation and pre-service training .allow supervisors to 
assess and act upon the intention and competencies of voir 
unteers* In order for persons to make a decision to be a 
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volunteer, they muat be c],ear about the philosophy and 
goals of a program, as well as about the duties and the 
time commitment. Pre-servlce la the right time to de- 
liver the^necessary training and to give detailed In- 
structions to volunteers* Such action will help to cle- 
velope good commitment and working habits. No assump- 
tlons should be made regarding the expertise of vol^ 
^ unteei;a to serve the public. Through orientation and 
pre-servlce, the correct fit between the program's 

needs and the abilities and willingness of volunteers 

/ 

can be made* When this happens, placement of volunteers 
betomes much easier* 

Supervision . Spending time with volunteers and being 
^4ware of their successes and failure are the'^supervlsor/s 
/ keys to providing for them the right environment, materials, 
and resources* He or she should do whatever Is possible 
to shape a satisfying learning experience for volunteers. 
The goals should be established and constantly evaluated 
and reestablished by both supervisor and vqlunteers. 
In-Service Training . More often than not, volunteers de*-' 
sire personal growth. Often they view the time spent In 
volunteering as a learning experience, and It must be 
kept as such or else retention could become a problem. 
Volunteers do Invest In professional training courses and 
workshops and sometimes perceive In-house training as an 
Inducement. Always, the learning spirit must be kept 
alive for job satisfaction to remain high. \ I 
Recognition and Evaluation .-^ After all Is said and done, 
volunteers are people first with a need for respect, a rec- 



ognltlbn ceremony can do a person much good./ Added respon-^ 
slbilltles based' on quality of service could also reward 
volunteers. Their performance must be as^ssed honestly 
and effectively, if evaluation Is to be helpful. A com- 
plete evaluation, possibly followed by an adjustment of 



aBBlgnmontfl, may bti tlie clinchor in helping botli volqr * 
ttsers and programs grow* 

funding* The above remarks would be incompleto without 
due conalderation of the funding process* Volunteers 
arc not paid, yet there are costs involved* Hidden costs 
such as telephone calls, postage, printing, material:^, 
workshop expenses, and time spent supervising can add up« 
Often there are c^irect costs as well, such as award cere- 
monies, recognition dinners and, in some cases, trans- 
portation reimbursement, baby-fiinting, and conference fees 
c^n be considerable* Thus, real deciE^ioiis regarding the 
support of volunteers must be made, and any fears of staff 
allayed* Ivan Scheier; Director of the National Infor- 
mation Center df Volunteers, addresses six fears based on , 
information gathered frotn numerous workshops in many parts 
of the United States: ^ 
^ I) Fear: Volunteers won't be effective with people. 
Response: Volunteers have been effective with 
people in the past and, with good training, will 
continue, to be*, ^ ^ 

.^ear: Volunteers will become intermediaries be-- 
tween staff^ and client* 

Response: ^"^The use of volunteers would enable paid 
staff to be more selective with regard to their 
caseloads and to concentrate more closely on cases ^ 
requiring special attention* Also, paid staff often 
derive satisfaction from working with volunteers* 
3) Fear: Volunteers threaten my professional standing 
because if they do what I do free, then my job and 
the growth of adult education will be jeopardized. 
Response: Although unit costs are lowered, volun- 
teers require more paid staff, not fewer and they 
add new dimensions to the prof essional challenge by 
involving citizens* ^ 
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thQ public* The moClvcd of volunCcors mudt bo undor&cood, cifui tive 
training programs conducted, and good management; practiced drtivered* 

THe luCurc of voluntarism is, at best, an Image;' but; like any 
other imagc» good volunt;ary pract;ice tomorrow will emerge from care- 
ful planni^ng today. The degree t;o which volunt;ariBm will become an 
effective and viable human inst;lt;ut;ion depends uponl 

1. Public awareness of t;he need for arid just;if ication of vol- 
unt;eers » \ 

2* The ^xt;ension of volunt;ary opport;unities t;o new unt;apped 
segment;^ of 53oclet;y. 

3. The establishment;s of innovat;ive training approaches for 
volunteers. 

4. Care£iil training of leaders and managers of volunteers. 

5. Direct;, and t;houghtful management, supervision and evaluation 
of ,volunt;^^rs. . * 

6. ./The continued development; of a caring society. 

/ 

^.V61unt;arism. has been effective and has prospered in places where 

:>'^^- ^ ' ■ ^ ■ . 

regional cooperat;ion was possible and clearinghouse functions were , 
made available. Hopefully, new cooperative models, involving local 
programs which have or desire to add volunteers, will be established. 
Training and research funci^ions could be stmred with a cooperating 
universit;y providing services. It is suggested that^ s^ome agencies 
and organizations in the Nort;hern Illinois region might; explore 
t;hese possibilities. 
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Wliy Voluntarism? An Issue for thu 70*5 
And A Chnllungc for the 80's 

John A* Nicml 

Our question today^ why voluntarlGtn has several dimensions » which 
I want to explore In order to show why It Is an Issue for the waning 
years of the 70*s and a challenge for the, 80's* In this paper, 1 
propose to deal with (1*) aa analysis of the concept of voluntarism, 
(2») the current need for volunteers In adult education, and (3) two 
sour(;es from which volunteers could be drawn and Innovative ways In 
which their talents could be put to use* The latter will appear as 
seven scenarios with which to **lnvcnt the future/* 

One approach to the concept of "voluntarism** Is to analyze the 
structure which form the components of the larger .concept*. We can 
begin with the most basic, form ~ the voluntary act , which Is some 
specific act, often an Isolated one, taken by an Individual or group — 
for example, a person learns about the heed for a specific blood type 
and volunteers to become a donor* 

The next level Is the voluntary role * Here, an Individual or group 

faces a set of established expectations that are* to be fulfilled. . 

I 

through a series of voluntary acts*' These two concepts — the 
voluntary act and the voluntary role ~ will be explored In two worlt- 
shops, one by Paul Ilsley In his workshop on Literacy Volunteers and 
the other by Eve Stone In her workshop on women la voluntarism* Both 
will focus on the socially, expected acts of Individuals assuming 
voluntary roles* ^ 

*lhe third level is the Informal voluntary group * Although It 
lacks a formal leadership structure. Its mei&bers perform voluntary 
acts In the community* Some of the advocacy groups^ about which 
Michael Collins will be speaking later, function Initially In this 
manner and then, typically, begin focusing on specific goals and 
developing a formal leadership structure* 
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. The fourth level la our voluntary sector of Qoclety . 
representing a whole complex of organizations which display aub- 
atantial voluntary action goala* During the course of today and 
tomorrow morning, representatives from the following groups will 
share their experiences with you through s number of panels: Job 
Corps, Illinois Migrant Council, DeKalb Lesrnlng Exchange, Group 
Reading Academic Satellite Program <GRASP) Literacy Volunteers, 
Girl Scouts of America, Programmed Activities or Correctional 
Education (PACE) Pioneer Girls, Oakton Community College, and 
Retired Senior Volunteer Program <R.S.V.P.)* 

Finally, we have our voluntary society , which places a high 
level of reliance. on voluntary action.^ Interestingly enough, Alexis 
de Tocquevllle, the perceptive Frenchman who visited our. shores 
more than a century ago, articulated this latter concept (which 
he called "association'*) as early as 1835. In his book . 
Democracy In America , he wrote; 

In no country In t|ie world has the principle of 
association been m<^re successfully used or applied, to 
a greater multitude of objects than In America. Besides 
the permanent associations which are established by law... 
a vast number of others are formed and maintained by the 
agency of primary individuals .. .If a stoppage occurs In 
the thoroughfare. . .the Neighbors Immediately form themselves 
Into a .deliberate body. ..If some public pleasure Is con- 
cerned, an association Is formed to give more splendor 
and regularity to the entertainment. . .In the United States, 
associations are established to promote the public safety, 
^commerce, industry* morality, and religion. There is no 
end which the human will despairs of attaining through 
the combined power of individuals uni^ted in a society. 2 

To pursue further our exploration of the concept of ^'voluntarism, 
you might wish to refer to Paul Ilsley's 'paper, "Voluntarism: An 
Action Proposal for Adult Edtjcators," which was mailed to early 
registrants and received by the rest of you in your folders this 
morning. *To scan the highlights of this approach, he describes five 
categories of voluntary action, as follows: 



I) ri*jirvlce-orif!ntod, 2) Jflfluc or ciiuae-orlented, J) corsiimatorv and 



»eif-oxprc«slvo, i^) occupntlonal/Gconomic aolf-lntercat, and b) 

philanthropic/ funding voluiitarlam* The first two categorloiJ arc of 

prlmo concern to us In adult education^ 

The next question that arles Is '*Why arc volunteers needed?'* 

That question has been nddreiised by Dr. Cyril Houlc of the University 

of Chlcaco* who conceived a "pyramid of leadership/' which he 

described as follows: 

Insofar as a pattern may be discerned amid the bewildering 
variety of forms x>t leadership In adult education, it 
takes the general shape of a pyramid. This pyramid Is 
divided horizontally Into three levels which are essentially 
different, although at their edges they blend Into one another, 
so' that no sharp lines can be drawm to differentiate them. 
Let us look first at the whole pyramid and than turn back 
to examine each of Its three levels. 

At the base of the pyramid Is the largest group of people, 
those who serve as volunteers. Their number Is legion and 
their Influence Is enormous. There Is no brief way to indicate 
the scope and diversity of volunteer leadership ... 

At the intermediate level of the pyramid is a smaller group 
of persons, who as part of their paid employment, combine 
adult education function with the other duties which they 
perform. They include: general staff members on public 
libraries, museums, and settlement houses; school, college, 
and university, .faculty members who teach both young people 
and adults; educational officers in the armed forces; per* ^ 
sonnel workers in government and Industry; and persons employed . 
in mass media of communication. 

- At^the apex of the pyramid is the smallest group. It is 
composed of specialists who have a primary concern for adult 
education and basxc career expectations in that field. They 
include: those who direct the adult edvit^ation activities of 
public schools, universities , libraries, museums, social 
settlements, prisons, and other Institutions; professors of 
adult education and others who provide ttaining; those who 
concentrate on adult education on the staffs of voluntary 
associations or agencies concerned with healih, safety, or 
other special interests; directors of training in government, 
industry, or labor unions; and most of the staff of the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

It is Important to realize that the purpose, of Houle*s model 
(Figure: 1) was not meant to indicate status in a hierachy, but to 
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llluatratc the numerical «lzo of the three levels ond to show, 
(jraphlcally, that full-time at/iff could not function without; che 
flld of part-time workers and volunteers* Furthurmorc, it points 
by implication to the responHlbllity that fu^l-tlme staff bear to 
provide the training necessary for part*time workers and volunteers 
to fulfill their roles. Perhaps that responsibility can best be 
shown by an inverted triangle (Figure 2) superimposed on Houle^s 
pyramid. This triangle signifies the amount oETpSeparation that 
full-time, part-time> and volunteer staff need in order to discharge 
their responsibilities. Later today, we will tarn our attention to 
this training* ' 

Houle^s model, then revealed the important role that volunteers 
were performing in adult education during the l950's- What has 
happened from i960 to 1978? In 1965s the Office of Manpower ^ 
Research of the Department of Labor reported that in their survey, 
wliich ended with the month of November, 1965, 21*6 million persons 
over the age of fourteen volunteered their labor for some bealtfi, 
education, or welfare service,^ The number was even greater in -1974, 
when, according to a Census Bureau Survey commissioned that year by 
ACTION, one out of four Americans over the age of thirteen undertook 
some form of volunteer work** in other words nearly 37 million 
Americans,^ While extensive use of volunteers continues to be a source 
of staffing for agencies in the private sector, the public sector, 
through its .various levels of government, has instituted numerous 
programs that utilize volunteers in community action programs* 

Now the question arises: If we have all of thiF commitment to 

voluntarism, why should it an issue in the 70's? To answer, the 

question, we must examine the needs in adult education^ as demonstrated 

by '*real'* and potential participants. First, I want to make a general 

comment relative to the continuing lack of substantial financial 

support for adult education* As a result, only a moderate increase 

in participation by adults in formal adult education courses has 

occurred — from approximately sixteen million in^ 1973 to over seveb- 

7 

teen million in 1975* According to DeCrow, the major source of 
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pfirtlclpantti In current ijroarame in the collegGti and unlv^i'Hiti».^a , 

two*ymir colleges, and'publlc Bchortl syBtcmB is tliL* middlc-liiromti 

white adulta, 55 percent of whom report a family Incomo t)f over 

$10,000. Now set the figure of approximately 17 million beside the 

1970 Census figuro of almost 58 million adults with IcBa than grade 

twelve education, and note that, of these, only 620,922 were enrolled 

g 

in adult basic education courses in 1971. That exercise should 

convince us as adult educators that we are reaching only a £imail . 

fraction of ndults with less than grade twelve education. These 

people tend to shun seeking further iiducatioh as Kimmel indicates: 

One out of twenty-five adults who did not graduate 
from high school, seeks further education; £or those ^ 
who graduate from high school, the proportion is 
three out of twenty-five; for those with some post- 
secondary education, the proportion rises to five 
out of twenty-five; and for college^graduates, it 
peaks at eight out of twenty-five. 

One reason cited by Anderson and Niemi' is that many under-educated 

adults distrust the institutional structures of school4i and colleges 

and reject them in favor of small kinship, loyalty, or friendship 

groups. With respect to. the urban ABE student, the following 

profile emerges in a report by Mtzlrow, Darkenwald, and Knox: 

young to middle age, and employed as unskilled or semi- 
skilled laborers or service workers. I? they speak English 
as their native language, they are, with few exceptions. 
Black and more likely to be women and somewhat older... 
Fifteen to twenty-five percent are on welfare. Although 
functionally illiterate, the majority hnve nine or more 
years of formal schooling. .. 

Incidently, .the age. of the ABE student is rising. 

The above facts and figures should^persuade us of the acute, 
learning needs of the vast army of adults who facesevere job and social 
limitations as a result of their low levels of education. The 
professionals and che part-time workers cannot tackle such ^ huge 
task alone. That is why the use of volunteers is rapidly becoming 
a major issue in the waning years of the 70'S and a challenge for 
the 80*s. A source from HEW recently reported that voluntarism 
is being proposed as an integral part of the Carter administration's 
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ndult educaLlon t?tan* MiOor oompoiioiiLtt of thnt plan will likuly 
ho now instructional a[>proacheH ami an expanded delivery dyatom 
that would involve an^ agency, organization^ program^ or group 
willing to assidt the ABE population. An example would be the 
dtilivtiry oE instruction via television at the place oE work or 
iit the public library* 

IE 1 were to condense into a brief statement a vital sug- 
gestion for meeting the challenge of the 80*s, so far ad volunteers 
are concerned, it would be to organize the great variety of sources 
from whi4^h volunteers could be drawn and to devise innovative ways 
in which their talents could be put to use. 

With respect to the first point, time permits me to mention 
only two sources. One is Che vastly increased number of males among 
the ranks of volunteers. An interesting scenario chat has been pre^ 
scnted in Oslo, Norway, involves pairs of couples hired by the same . 
organization. The emphasis is on dual careers and on the swapping 
of roles. It irorks like this: husband and wif^ receive one salary 
for their tJo half-time positions. During weeks 1 and 3 of the month 
husband A performs his job^as a machinist and wife B performs her 
job as a secretary* DuringXweeks 2 and 4, they are free, while hus- 
band B and wife A perform chose jobs. This arrangement gives hus- 
bands a chance to experience Che growing up of their children and to 
enjoy opportunities for greater participation as volunteers in com- 
munity activities, A second scenario involves Che recognicion that 
volunteers from a specific ethnic background can, with some craihing, 
work very effectively with ochers in that milieu* An excellent ex" 
ample is Che communicy VISTA program in rural^ Alaska, which trains 
nacive Alaskan adults as ABE Ceachers and community developmenC 
officers* In a workshop chat I conducced in Alaska, I was intrigued 
by the manner in which one of chese people solved the problem of 
motivation within a class. He found chat he was unable to get the 
older women from the village Co move along in their. books, because 
they did not want to show up Che sloi/est member of the gro,up* On 

his own, he designed a work bingo game, modified along the lines of 
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the village's moat popular activity* The impaaac w£*i broken wlicu 
hlA studcnta bocmief so caught up in the gatpo that their previous 
concern was forgotteni 

In discussing innovative ways in which volunteers could use 
their talcntsi, I would like to begin with a problem in the area of 
adult basic education. There, a large number of people who are 
classified as "educationally deficient'* are actually people who re- 
quire special education for adults* Some experts have estimated 
that as many as 35 percent of them might have been enrolled in 
special education classes in their youth and that they now require 
further education to maintain their skills* Or perhaps they have 
never been identified as people with special learning needs* What- 
ever the case, the potential role of the volunteer seems clear* 
Many of the adults we have mentioned need individual tutoring in 
their homes to help them cope with the demands of society* Of course 
the volunteer would need special training, which might include some 
components of . the very successful home tutoring project conducted 
in Butte, Montana, ■ - 

A third scenario relating to innovative approaches involves 
expansion of the roles of learning exchanges and other institutions 
to embrace programming for low-income groups, such as the. so-callec^ 
"disadvantaged'* and the el.derly* With the use of volunteers, pro- 
grams could adopt a f riends-helping'f riends format. 

A fourth scenario relates to volunteers assisting advocacy 
groups to plan programs* . To be effective in that role, volunteers 
would have to possess^ the skills needed to use the videotape re- 
corder (VTR) as a tool for ascertaining community needs and prior- 
itizing them* This approach was pioneered by Canada*5 National 
Film Board in its Challenge for Change series* 1:hat series enabled 
volunteejrs and other members of a community to create strategies 
that would facilitate dialogue and help everyone to discern the 
problems more clearly* A good example is a project launched by. 
the St* Jacques Citizens Committee of Montreal in 1968* Here is a 
comment about it: 
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, Thcsy went into the strcjctt} and intervicwcsd the people 
about their pfoblems,^ In order to learn more about, 
thc^ neighborhood and to make people think about what 
could be done* Then an edited half^houi^ tape was 
used to catalyze discussion at the beginning of a 
series of public meetings. The procedure was very 

^ effective; people plunged into the heai^t of the dis- 

cudsion, instead o^ being fearful about expressing 
themselves. The citizens also learnedja lot about 
themselves in viewing themselves in action during 

' meetings and in discuBsionsl 

Incidentally, during this irarkshop, you will have a chance to view 
. an adaptation of this approach here in Chicago. I refer to the 

tapes of Tedwilliam^Theodore's Communication for Change project. 

\ . ■ 

A fifth scenario, which ia related to the previous one, em- 
phasizes the desirability of establishing audio'^Visual equipment 
"stands" for use, by members of the community. This media version 
of McDonald's hamburger chain could be operated by community 

. ' libraries as satellite ^centers for making audio and video equip- 

ment available. This provision i/ould help to overcome a major 
problem for volunteers involved with adult learners-^getting hold 
of equipment from institutions like universities, colleges, and 
libraries. Canada's ^Challenge for Change project showed that 
adults in the community can be trusted to take care of such equip- 
ment. This same finding was reported by the staff at Cornell 
University, when they used audio-tape recorders with migrant, 
. Spanish-speaking members of the community. 

In the sixth scenario, volunteers take advantage of familiar; 
technology at hand, like the telephone, and of more advanced 

F technology. It might surprise you to hear that the telephone is 

one of the most important tools for volunteers, because it enables 
them to canvass a community and to become involved in its ac' ■ 
tivities. The addition of a WATTS line would, in effect, open up 
a neti/ork over which volunteers on the local level could interact ^ 
with others concerning similar problems; and so extend the boundaries 
of a learning exchange, for example, beyond the community. The 



tclopUono can alBo be usocl to offer trolnlng clasbCa^Cot voluntocra 

in ron)oco parts of o acaco* Or. Burton Krcltlow of the University 

of Wisconsin has pioneered this use of the telephone In offering 

adult education courses In Wisconsin* As for more odvonced cech-* 

nology, volunteer training could be carried out by programs vlewtsd 

at home thrbugh video-tape recorders* This revolution Is, In fact, 

close at hand* ^ : ^ 

In a seventh scenario, greater efforts irauld be made to acquaint 
volunteers With the riches of Information retrieval systems such ^ 
as the National Information Center of Volunteers and the Educational 
Resources Information Center <ERIC), Volunteers who learn the 
skills by which to utilize these systems could assist other adults 
to assess their own needs, define their, owxh problems, and contrive 
thelv own unique ways of solving them* 

In conclusion, other scenarios could be written to Illustrate 
ways la which volunteers could exploit their considerable, calents 
and rich life experience In service to chelr communities* .An Im-* - . 

portant point to remember Is that a traditional use of volunteers, 
has ieen the use of volunteers Innovative scenarios*^ With the 
Increase of advocacy voluntarism, a logical Innovation would be 
articulation between service and advocacy types of voluntarism 
In a community* I hope that the ones I have chosen will stir. - 
both volunteers and the people who train them to realize something 
of the value of Innovative thinking and alternative approaches 
.to old and^ new problems* To exercise our^^cf^atlvlty and Independence 
In this way Is to approach Tough's concept of th^ Ideal lifelong 
learner; * 

The adult learner of the future will be highly , 

competent In deciding what to learn, and In , 
planning and arranging his own learning* He 

Will successfully diagnose and solve almost _ \ 

..any problem or difficulty that arlses* He 
will obtain appropriate help competently and 
quickly, but' only when necessary*^^ 
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VOLUNTARISM: STATE OF THE ART 

Alice Leppern 

Gaining an overview o£ a nationwide activity as diverse and 
pervasive ad voluntarism and volunteering Is both exciting and , 
rewarding. Exciting* because the wide variety of activities* the 
many types of volunteers* and the whole riinge of social problems 
addressed by volunteers tantalize the Imagination* Rewarding, be* 
cause die effort to understand, the main features of the landscape 
and to sense the meaning of the major movements brings the joy of 
discovering some of the best routes to the future. At tha outset of 
any discussion of volunteering* It Is Instructive, then, to look at 
the national scene* the;blg picture, by reviewing the **state of the 
art*" What Is present reality? Are the writers and theorists of 
the movement In touch with actual volunteer programs and local ' 
needs? Where are the successful operations? What Issues are coming 
to the fore? Are volunteers keeping up with the trends In the 
field?- Exploration of these questions and others of a similar nature , 
Is vital to plotting the'^ direction of a particular program. If the 
progran^ veers off-course, everything else suffers* no matter how hard 
volunteers work on Its behalf. Misinformation about the general state 
of affairs or the current trends In the field can wreck local efforts . 

To Illustrate this point* think for a moment about how necessary 
It Is /for criminal justlce-^volunteers to understand the big trend 
toward qommunlty^rbasc • corrective measures such as the half-way house 
movement^ mtils strong trend were not gen&rally cbmprehended* many 
uninformed volunteers would be working happily toward newer and bigger 
jails! Or looking at the future* suppose that volunteers In the child 
development. field ^re slow to realize that the new I.R.S. rulings 
allow deductions for child care by grandmothers* not just for care In 
a center* Many golden opportunities to offer some training for grand- 
mothers or to set up networks of fatiilly-^ based child care would be 
missed* Furthermore* the American public would be allowed to go on 
thinking that the day care center Is the only wave of the future In 
the child care field* 
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The Importance ot liavlng a acn»c* of dlr,ocilon or on ovcrv 
of algnlflcant trends can also be critical When It como« to volun-r 
tocr programs related to the nced!i of undcreducated adultr« Lack 
of education iB only one of many lacks suffered by the low*-lncomc 
person or family, and there Is a growing trend toward comprehensive 
services covering the areas of liealth, education, social betcrcnient 
■md Job opportunities* Therefore, volunteers In education who do 
not aee che handwriting on the wall, and who stay separate as small 
entities, might someday i/onder how It was that the action pas^sed 
by nheif little corner* 

If the Importance of reflecting on where Voluntarism Is heading 
Is granted, then what are some of the present-day elements In volun- 
tarism and how are these Interacting? To aid In visualising the 
scene and to provide clarity for discussion, these two topl':s can. 
be treated a^ separate groups, namely, structures and trends* The ^ 
first group deals with forms and categories,^ the second with dynamism 
and movement* Like the biologist who Investigates the whole world 
of the blood system by analysing a drop of blood for its Individual 
components, and then looks for the ways these components Interact, 
the observer of the volunteer i«)t:ld can look at both structures and 
Interaction so as to gain a meaningful picture* ' 

To begin with visible forms, what are some of the main cate^ ^ 
gorles observable In today's trorld of voluntarism? First of ail, 
there are group efforts and Individual efforts* The Individual 
efforts may go largely unnoticed and uncounted, but the Impact Is 
one of great magnitude. The tradition of personal, voluntary re* 
sponse to human needs without dependence on the government or -some 
other authorised, group Is part of the American spirit and has servied 
to underglrd our democracy from the beginning* A case can al^o be 
made fot; the fact that the vision and enterprise of a single volun-^ 
teer has antedated the creation of m^ny group programs* In addition, 
many Individual volunteers with special competencies In fields such 
as accounting, financial development^ and public relations are free- 
lance volunteers « They xrovW on special assignments and do not look 
upon themselves as members of any volunteer agency* 
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The group volunteer efforts, of course, Include many typefl. 

Most fall into the following mnjor categories: 

Agencies with specialiged serviceB for particular groups . 
The Girl Scouts and Meals on hTieels are dllustrations. 

■ . ' ' ■ ■ ^ /' ' 

Institution-based activities . These efforts vfere initiated 

by and are directly related to institutions such as 

hospitals , schools, museums, prisons, jails, welfare 

agencies , etc. * ^ 

Comi&unity Development FroRrams j^nd Self-Hfelp Agencies . 
These are usually neighborhood groups with a variety of 
activities for lowincom^a populations. Opportunities 
Industrilization Centers and Tribal Development Councils 
are examples. 

Isstje-oriented Groups . This category includes advocates 
for consumers and environmental causes and other move- 
ments related to legislative efforts and social issue 
questions. The Sierra Club and Common Cause are illus- 
trative. V 

Generalized Constituency groups . This category includes 
the whole range of religious bodies, representing a tre- 
mendous volume of in-house volunteering. Sin6e consti*^ 
tuency groups have very large memberships and very diverse 
interests, their volunteering takes many forms. 

Another way to conceptualize the structure of volunteer efforts 
is by field of service or action. The National Center of Voluntary 
Action list showb the following f Jtelds of service: 



1. 


Civic Affairs 


- 6. 


Environmental Affairs 


2. 


Commuhica C ions 


7. 


Health, Physical/Mental 


.3. 


Coordinacing and Recruicing 


8. 


Parks and Recreation 


4. 


Cultural and Spiritual 


9. 


Social Justice 


5. 


Education 


10. 


Social Welfare 



Structures , to provide education and training for volunteers and vol- 
unteer, leadership have followed closely on the heels of program 
initiation. Large agencies like the American Red Cross and specialized 
agencies like tutorial reading programs have set up their own training 
components^ The Volunteer Bureau network specializes in training pro- 
gram coordinators and adralnistrdtors, and the Voluntary Action Centers 
springing up in many communities also provide training workshops. At 
the most recent count, more than 80 colleges around the country offer 



1; 
2. 

' 3. 
4. 

- 5. 
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training experionces for volunteer leadership and several otic: 
special certificate programs in the theory and management of , 
volunteer activities i 

Stronger channels for the dissemination of information on 
voluntarism, are now in. place. A major magazine called VAL (Vol- 
untary Action Leadership) covers all aspects of the volunteer 
^^<orld, ^nd there is a research magazine called the Journal of the 
Association of Voluntary Action Scholars. Two major volunteer- ■ 
serving apencies, NCVA (The National Center for Voluntary Action) 
in Washington, D.C., and NICOV <The National Information Center on 
Volunteerism)xin Boulder, Colorado, provide information, training 
and consultant services to the entire field. 

Structures to promote coordination have been developed and 
are gaining strength. In local communities, the United Way, Com- 
munity Service Boards, and the Black United Fund supply this type 
of leadership. Oh the national scene* the Alliance for Volunteerism 
is working to become the umbrella agency for many nationally'-based 
volunteer groups. The Alliance was initiated by. ten major volunteer 
agencies under a grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc., whose staff 
understood the necessity. for -a coordinating structure which eventu- 
ally might include most agencies. \ 

This brief snapshot review of the forms and structures can be 
a guide to a better understanding of the interactions which are now 
taking place. Some of these interactions or directional movements 
affect certain types of agencies more than others. 

Several fundamental trends are emerging as a result of inter- 
actions among the structures of voluntarism itself and between these 



structures and the forces now at work in society, 
is a strong trend toward comprehensiveness. This 
noticeable in agencies dealing with the needs of 



Firstly, there 
is especially 
low-income families 



and older adults. For example, inner-city prog.raUs, minority- 
managed agencies, tribal groups and migrant progrjams. are concerned 
with the whole spectrum of problems affecting a given group of peopl 
Like the Job Corps, which pioneered this comprehensive approach on 
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a national scale* tht^ae agonclea make available in one place a wt>ole 
array of interventions* including job training* job placement* 
basic educa^tion* personal counseling* group behavior akills* hygiene^ 
health and nutrition* child development claaaes* legal information^^ 
and cultural an^ hobby classes* This trend has significance for 
volunteer agencies with one specific thruat* To ^survive* they will 
need to become technical assistance agencies performing services for 
umbrella agencies on a contractual or agreement basis* 

The comprehensiveness trend, is also seen within issue-^oriented 
agenciesv The Audubon Society now welcomes non-bird watchers* The 
whole thrust of their agency has moved toward understanding and pre*-^ 
serving the balance of nature against the encroachments of mindless 
change* Environmentalist volunteers h^ve choices now among several 
comprehensive agencies* .While the competition between these agencies 
will improve the performance of several of them* it will leave others 
with dwindling resources* 

The response . to the need for compr^ensive approaches to societal 
Ills among broad constituency organizations like religious bodies 
has been very illuminating* Some of these groups have narrowed 
rather than broadened their national approaches* By concentrating 
on issue-^oriented approaches to the exclusion of community develop- 
ment in all its comprehensive aspects* ' much ground was unnecessarily 
lost in the last decade* 

Some notable examples of agencies which identified the trend 
toward comprehensiveness are Volunteers in Probation* which merged . 
into the larger framework of the new Volunteers in Criminal Justice* 
and Goodwill Industries* which began as a supplier of refurbished 
furniture at minimal cost and ended up as| the outstanding organization 
for the training of handicapped workers* 

A second major trend is the recognition that all agencies need 
improvement in management and policy-makiig skills* It is, encouraging 
to note that community self-help project j leadership also acknowledges 
this need* for many programs have been inej^fective not because of 
lack of funding or hostility from community^ at large* out^ because 
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the fiacnl, budgeting, planning and aupervisory functions wutc 
minimal* Other agencies never accomplished their goals because 
board members and staff usurped each other's functions* Many 
volunteer agencies are still struggling with the question of 
priorities and never reach the level of effective action* 

This need for improved management and policy-making skills 
ii^i closely allied with the whole matter of accountability/ The 
public has a right to^ expect accountability « The volunteers vho 
support the agency have a right to expect accountability* The 
boards of agencies have a right to expect accountability on the part 
of the staff* The volunteers themselves are accountable for their 
assigned tasks* Each link in the chain can benefit from instruction 
related to accountability, and many colleges, training agencies 
and private consulting firms are aware of the growing possibilities 
of providing educational vrorkshops for management and policy-making 
skills*. 

Thirdly, an. atmosphere of strain and confusion is evident in 
the voluntary movement which touches some agencies more than oth^s, 
but will ultimately touch all of them* The word 'Volunteer,** for 
instance, is anathema in some circles* In ultra i/omen's groups, the 
i/oman volunteer is pictured as the enemy~an unpaid i/orker who has 
no trorth in our society and, what is more ^'reprehensible,** shows no 
signs of repentance for the error of her ways* In some labor union 
circles, the volunteer in ageri&iBs subject to unionization Is also 
the enemy* Nor do minority group leaders like the i/ord "volunteer," 
because of the stereotypic Image of the white, middle-class do-goode 
In addition, the i/ord "volunteer ism" retains many of the same de- 
rogatory connotations, even though some leaders prefer using it 
instead of the word "voluntarism*** To these leaders, "voluntarism** 
includes many non-governmental agencies that the whole beautiful 
fueling of the enterprising, voluntary spirit of the individual cit- 
izen evaporates into nothingness* 

Another strain emerges in the heated discussions by theorists 
and leaders with strongly held, but differing notions about how 
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BOcial change takca placo for tho bc^tter. The advocates of tioclal 
change exclusively by confrontation and adversary relationships 
attack mainline volunteer agencies for not being aa militant as 
they are. The fray 1b even appearing in print, for the whole world 
of voluntarism has now beeti discovered by sociologists, philosophers, 
and some adult educators. Among this group are those who advocate 
preferred methods of social change whiich are highly ideological by 
nature. Educational processes arc too slow for them, and so is the 
laborious process of tempering points of View by a careful exami^ 
nation of possible outcomes, some of which may prove to be unhappy. 
One has ^nj^y "^to recall the sad results of the advocacy of high- 
rise^apartments for the urban poor and of welfare regulations which 
caused families to be deserted to understand that "good intentions" 
need scrutiny. Historically, most of the books on voluntarism were 
written by, leaders who were close to volunteers and volunteer pro-^ 
grains, but some of the more recent books are by authors who. look 
upon voluntarism as a movement to penetrate society in order to 
fashion it according to their own particular way of thlnkitig. This 
instrumental view of voluntarism has a following, and it is easy to 
see why some authors favor issue-advocate volunteers above services 
volunteers. However, the latter account for the largest number of 
volunteers, and they are found working for agencies which are desired 
by the people involved. Service volunteers often become policy- 
makers on an agency board, where social policy decisions are made, 
and serve as advocates. 

Fourthly, fundamental changes have occurred in the way volun- 
teers understand their role as volunteers. Consider, for instance, 
the changed^perception of the transaction between two persons. 
Formerly, one was seen as--the_^'giver" and the other as the "receiver." 
Now the emphasis is on the mutuality oi^Ke' exchange. Both give and 
receive. Advantages come to both sides and the relationship is a 
mature, adult one. Seen in the new light of mutuality! even the re- 
lationship between the agency and the volunteer must 6e one of 
mutual satisfaction if it is to be lasting. 
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There Ifl also a changed perception of the Importance, of rec- 
ognizing tho comp&tencl^B and talantd of volunteers. In fthopplng 
Around for satisfactory Agency pirtnerfiyj they look for places 
where chelr pArtlcular skills cai flou^riLsh^ The old ApproAch to 
recruiting by picturing a desperate so^IaI need doesn^ t work os 
wull as It used to, partly becau^ not all social needs which 
agencies, cry to meet are desperateVnd partly because volti^ceers 
are Increasingly wary of the old gullx ploy. ^ ' 

The human resources inovement ls responsible for pare of this 
change. Everyone Is a '/resource*':' for some o^her person, but not 
everyone Is a '*resource*' for everyone. Where Individual talents 
are respected, the benefits to the whole enterprise become ap- 
parent. An outgrowth of this emphasis on human resource development 
Is that volunteers, like paid workers, are beginning to develop 
loyalties to a field of service and not to an Individual agency. 
To Illustrate, management experts and financial advisors tend to 
volunteer their services to various agencies and to move aroiind 
from agency to agency. Health and education Volunteers often 
follow suit. 

There Is another changed perception wlilch Influences, the way 
volunteers prefer to work. They no longer show mucl| interest In 
carrying out tasks where they have not been ^^sked fbr prior Input. 
They want responsibility and decision-making opportunities, not 
detailed Instructions about how to do every little task. They seek 
out volunteer opportunities where out-of-pocket expenses. will be 
reimbursed, and they now know that some agencies provide accident 
Insurance for volunteers and wonder why the practice lsn*t more 
widespread. . 

Volunteers also have new points of view about the value of 

volunteering as a stepping-stone for job openings. Many business 

and community agencies now possess job application forms with a 

whole section for volunteer activities, Thls^ractlce reaffirms 

the fact that skills and talents are transferase from voluntary 

* 

settings to the marketplace. 
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Tho profile of tlio pool of volunteers la allowing aoroc In- 
toroetlng doparturot*, too. There Is an Incrcaao In the level of 
education and the aenao of Independence on the part of the average 
volunteer. Conaequcntly , the volunteer today ahowe little re- 
luctance to point out waye to Impi^ove the operations they ob- 
serve. Recently, a former achool board president aqd Ph.D. vol- 
unteered to become a friendly visitor In a atate-operated nursing* 
home. The Improvement suggestions came ^thlck and fast and led to 
aome overdue modifications. This experlende Is no longer uncommon. 

It Is noticeable that different typea of volunteers are 
emerging. Low-Income hospital volunteers are Increasing, for ex- 
ample, and more teenage volunteers are being offered opportfunltles 
for service. The number of colder adult volunteera la reaching 
new highs, and the fastest-growing group among volunteers Is men. 

Minority representation Is significant. If you count the humbers 

/ 
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who manage or assist community development programs. 

As for middle-class women who used to be the malnatays of 
voluntarism In the past, this group Is now In today's labor market 

to an unprecedented degree. With this group, the pattern of/volun- 

/' ■ 

tary activity Is following the pattern of life-cycle changea. Young 
women volunteer for VISTA and the Peace Corps, the ACTION programs 
sponsored by the government. If they choose marriage and raise 
chj^ldren, they volunteer for a period of years In agenclea aervlng 

children or In agencies capitalizing on their special talents. During 

/" 

their years of full-time employment, they take on volunteer assign^ 
ments utilizing their special skills and talents. In yetlrement 
yearsj they respond to volunteer opportunities sponsored by agencies 
which have earned their respect over the years^as effective oper- 
ations and which have shown a capacity to respect the contributions' 
of older Americans. 



Adult educators have'qulte a challenge before ^chem. History 
reveals a very spotty record of Initiatives taken.^ Indeed, other 
groups recognized the need for basic education before educators 
did. The Department of Labor, not the U.S.O.E., saw the need for 
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b'aslc skills for undGreducated youth and put the Joh Corps packet 
together. Less than a dozen State Departments of Education have 
contracts with volunteers for outreach, tutoring programs. The - 
time ttas come for adult educators to forge some alliances with the 
public and to move forward with programs which the community needs 
and will accept. , 
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MYTHS AND FEARS ABOUT VOLUNTEERS 

. Michael Collins 

In considering negative attitudes toward volunteering, there 
is- a strong temptation to dismiss them, on' the basis of a few glib 
responses, as fairly inconsequential* However, even though plaus- 
ible arguments can be mustered to counter many of. the unfavorable 
assumptions about volunteers, organizers are likely to be more 
effective if they are sensitive to the negative attitudes held by 
some professionals and members of the public* It should be pos- 
sible to recognize that there is an element of truth in all of 
the "myths and fears** cited in this papej without jeopardizing 
commitment to the cause of voluntarism* n A well^ruti program which 
includes appropriate recruiting and training activities can expect 
to overcome negative attitudes and take full advantage of volunteer^ 
enthusiasm and^ idealism* In any^ event, an understanding of the 
following assumptions and apprehensions can only serve to improve 
working relations within organizations using volunteers* 

The concerns about volunteers which are dealt with in this 
paper do not constitute an exhaustive list* However, an attempt 
has been made to include those criticisms which are most frequently 
levelled at volunteers* 

Voluntee r^- Take Jobs of P rofession als, i 

, ' 

There exists a strong feeling that volunteers pose a threat, 

especially in occupations where there is a shrinking labor-market, 

because they "do jobs which should be remunerated"*^ However, there 

is an indication that the existence of volunteer activity creates 

more paid positions as the need for supervisory staff becomes 
2 

apparent* In addition, since the significance of sociaL causes are 
underscored by the involvement of volunteers, funding may be acquired 
which, in turn, can lead to the establishment of paid positions* 
As volunteer organizations expand, more professionals ar^ normally 
required* Vblunteers tend to supplement, then, rather than supplant 
paid positions* They are rarely expected to duplicate the roles of 



profcsaionol pcrtionticl* Moreover, the presence of volunteer sup- 
port allows paid staff to achieve moru in the time available and 
to enjoy greater opportunity to be more creative* 

VoluntQera Will Decrease Staff Bargaining Power 

This concern is an oxtension of the ond previously ex^ineu 
ciuU results from the belief that "volunteers are for free snd they 
can do anything paid staff can do without special training*** Iz 
is feared that the presence of volunteers will be used as a reason 
for cutting salary items in the budget or 1/ithholding legitimate 

pay increases* Volunteers are seen as a threat to professional 

4 ■ V ' 

status and economic welfare* 

Apart from the counter-arguments already considered, it should 
be emphasized that paid staff are usually protected by their own 

professional organlzatidhsV In addition, the process of orienting 

^ ^ 1^ ' ■ ... ^ 

volunteers does bring home to administrators the difficulties en- 
countered by full-time paid staff workers in their day-to-day jobs* 

Volunteers are Difficult to Control and Lack Commitment 

Volunteers cannot be controlled and so they might assume too 
much influence and power with clients and outside agencies. They 
often want to do "their own thing*^ in an inappropriate setting* As 
''they are part-time and unpaid, they cannot be fired^ or evaluated 
and are not accountable to' the same extent as paid staff* For these 
reasons, they are less likely to be discreet and sensitive in matters 
of security and confidentiality^* These dubious assumptions are based 
on a premise that a sense of responsibility and commitment can only 
be guaranteed by paying for them* As volunteers do not have so ~ - " 
much at stake, the argument goes, they will not tend to be as loyal 
as paid workers and are more likely to censor the organization's 
activities* Moreover, they are "here today; gone tomorrow", lacking 
persfistence and continuity of purpose* 

To a large extent, these fears can be laid to rest by the es- 
tablishment of well organized volunteer development programs* There 
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Is no reason why Inopt and Irrespondiblc voluutoers cannot be 
fired* Competent ones will probably welcome evaluation* especially 
If they are thinking In terms of full-time employment In the future* 
Rather, than talk of '*control»" It might pay to Introduce the practice 
of establishing contracts* which could be altered* according to 
circumstances* between Individual volunteers and the organization* 
Hencct" the expectations of the volunteers and the organization would 
be fairly prominent at all times* Within this context* volunteers 
should be allowed as wide a variety of experience as possible* The 
question of control need not arise/ As for the turnover problem* 
It is unrealistic, and probably dysfunctional, to assume that vol' 
unteers will completely Internalize the norms and long~tertn commit^ 
ment of professional staffs Proper training and orientation will no 
doubt reduce the rate of turnover* but. It should be borne In mind 
that a reasonable flow of volunteers In and out of an organization 
can have a revitalizing effect* In any event* to the extent that 
volunteers reduce the case loads of over-extended professionals* the 
clients are better served* 

Well placed volunteers will become advocates for the programs 
they join* Inasmuch as their criticisms are accepted as conclusive* 
they can be a^valuable source of new Insights and Inspiration* The 
■^cW-itlon of volunteers who now have to co'pe_^lth Institutional prob- 
lems which they formerly had not percfelved as outsiders means that 
professionals can share the responsibility for problematic aspects 
of xhe organization* The burden of responsibility does not fall 
entirely on paid staff* 

Volunteers Pick and Choose Tasks 

Volunteers are often viewed as dilettantes* just wanting to 
dabble In something new* Consequently* they will avoid essential 
routine and detail* although they are prepared to immerse themselves 
for a short while In more exciting projectSr 

There Is no reason why It should not be made clear to volun* ^ 
teers* at the outset* that there ^re certain routine aspects of the 
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Job which ndtid tio be dono. On tho other hand, it }.b Incumbatit ution 
the organizer to try to place the volunteer according to tho ex- 
pertize he 'or she i£* offering and to provide chellenging nssitn- 
ments. In some InstnnceSi it ia better to be forthright in making 
prospective volunteers nware of the fact that the organization can* 
not alwayf3 provide the kind of Eitlmulating tasks they are seeking* 

Clubs for Bored Housewives 

According to the Agency for Volunteer Service, 1975, the typical 

volunteer is still a married white woman, between 25 and 44, who 

7 

holds a college degree and is in the upper income bracket. However, 

• 

there is an indication that the pattern is changing* The Canadian 

Council on Social Development reported that, in 1975, 44.5 percent 

8 

of volunteers in Canada were men. During the years 1965 to 1974, 

in the United States, there was a higher proportionate increase in 

the number men volunteers. Between those two years, participation 

by men {>ent; from 15 percent of the population to 20 percent, for a 

gain of 32 percent. Comparable figures for iramen reveal an increase 

from 21 percent to 26 percent of the population, for a gain of only 
9 

23.8 percent. , In 1974, 41 percent of volunteers in the U.S. were 
10 

men. j 

Service Volunteering — Contrary to Vfomen^s Rights 1 

At the 1974 Conference of the National Organization of Women 
<N.0.WO» a resolution was passed stating that women should only be 
"change' oriented" volunteers. Service volunteering, was viewed as 
nothing mcire^tha'n exploitation of women, designed to. keep them in a 

^ 11 ' ^ !■ ' \ - " " " 

'subordinate position. . . j 

There have been many rebuttals to N.O.W.'s position. For in- 
stance, Mary Poolei President of the National Council of Negro Women, 
claimed that "it'sjnot service volunteering that degrades women; on 

towar^d women that is de-* 

grading service voflunteering.' 
The debate ot 

claim to be feminiLSts, do not support the staftce^^aken by N.O.W. at 
the 1974 Conference. 



the contrary, it^sj the prevailing attitude 

1.12 



this issue is far from settled. |Many women, who 
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Voluntocrg Have QuCBtlonablo MotIvn» 

A froquencly oxprcsaod crlticlan of volunccora is thnt they 
tend to bo do-gooder a" and perpetual crusadera* They are re- 
garded aa statua aeekers and "ego-tripper^r'* who use volunteer 
program's In their queat for power and Influence* On another level, 
they'have been accused of assuaging guilt feedings and meeting 
unfulfilled personal needs* 

It ia'not unreasonable to ask whether these accusations are 
levelled by critics who wish to justify their own non-participation* 
Besides* how important are these "questionable motives** if volunteers 
do a good job and clients* interests are not overlooked? The per-* 
sonal needs of volunteers can be openly acknowledged and> within 
reason, should be met* However* the needs of the client supercede 
those of the volunteer* 

VolO nteerinR is Restricted to More Favored Socio-Economic Groups 

!The basis of a commonly held assumption that **blue collar** 
ers arid people from lower income groups have little affinity^ 
volunteering* which is a middle class enterprise* is under- 
d by a report that 48 percent of Canadian Volunteers in 1975 

1 3 

had a family income of less than $12*000 per year* Nevertheless* 
to further ensure that the concept of volunteering is extended 
throughout all sections of society* it is probably a good idea to 
pay eKpeoseS wherever feasible* 

Volunteers Adopt a Paternalistic Approach 

As patronizing attitudes are quickly sensed and resented by 
client groups, besides the fatt that they are entirely inappropriate* 
training programs for volunteers should stress the essentially egal- 
itarian nature of the enterprise .and its. fundamental characteristic 
of "friends helping friends*!' The democratic traditions of TOlun- 
teer activity preclude the elitist postures of patronage and noblesse 



oblige. 



After thla review of <mls)approhendlona about v^oJuntcors, It 
is In order to attend to the warning Issued by Gordon Manscr mtd ^ 
Rosetnary Hlgglns Cqss In Voluntarism at the Croflsroada : 

Mft^n volunteers have other options for / 
constructive activity, It Is not likely 
that they will welcome being *put down* 
. by thoughtless professionals, as I3 
Sometimes the case*^^ 

In closing, those inflexible critics of volunteers are re- 
minded of a terse prediction from Edmund Burke: 

For the triumph of evil, it is only 
necessary for good people-to do nothing. 



I 
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In setting up a volunteer organization. It Is essential to 
have planned programming at the outs«* At the risk of stating 
the obvious, goals must be set before such (hlngs as management 
skills can be examined and the various emerglit^ tasks delegated* 

Ir V. case of the Learning Exchange, Initially the director, 
having a goal In mind, assumed most of the management functions 
and supervised the volunteers In the tasks of operation* As the 
Exch^ge grew, the goals expanded to meet the Increased use of Its 
services, • 

Some other organizations use the '^brainstorming'* approach* 
Here, the staff list the jobs that they would like to do If they 
had the time, talent, and people. This list Is displayed to the 
group who will be recipients of the volunteer service (the target 
group) and they, In'tum, compile their oun list of needs and ex- 
pectations* Those Items that the two lists da not have In common 
are eliminated,, leaving a list of mutual, practical goals to work 
with* Today, volunteers are more educated than before, and so 
they can be " and are more selective In their choice of organ- 
izations* The clientele are also becoming more sophisticated, 
knowing what they want, what they need, and how long It should 
take them to obtain results* 

Adequate goal-^settlng can help clarify what Is expected of 
both the volunteer and the client* If this activity Is Included 
In the orlentat'lbn program, the fear of lack of commitment and 
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the aubeoqucnt turnover problems can be dealt with nn noticeably 
alleviated. 

It Is Importmit to stress the need for evaluating your pro* 
gram, in order to see what It Is that attracta volunteers and what 
In some cases, turns them away. Adequate reaction from the volun- 
teera themselves can help improve recruitment procedures. In this 
evaluation certain criteria should be met. First the objectives 
should be both specific and measurable . .Secondly, they shoulxl be 
achievable and compatible with the overall mission of the organiza- 
tion. <Tlie acronym SMAC is a helpful reminder.) Otherwise, poten- 
tial volunteers might perceive weaknesses In the program and go 
elsewhere. 

It Is particularly important to set measurable goals where 
federal funding Is used. If these goals are not met, there Is a 
chance that the contract may not be renewed. One reason for the-^ 
success of the joint venture between the Job Corps (a federally 
funded training program for young adults) and JACS (Joint Action 
In Community Services) is that they reached their target popula- 
tion - one of their goals. In defining goals for the volunteers, 
JACS makes a distinction between the professional counselor (the 
^Corpsman) and the volunteer counselor. One of the volunteer^s 
tasks Is to alert the Corpsman to the alternatives, services and 
organizations wlthli^ the community; the Corpsman makes the actual 
choice. It was noted that counselling Is the main thrtist of the 
JACS program and that more and' more programs are using counselling 
techniques to encourage purposeful Interaction between the volun- 
,teer and the client. 

The profile of the volunteer Is moving from "generallst" to 
"specialist,*' as the needs of the client group become more accu- 
rately Identified. A good example of this neceasary change In 
services la the Peace Corps. They began with "generallsts but 
later realized that specialists with particular skills In such ^ 
areas as agriculture and language, for example, were needed to 
meet the desires of- their client group and to help their goals. 
This trend Is being reflected In other volunteer programs with 
smaller geographical limits. " The specif Ic^talents of a volunteer 
can be Identified and the needs of a client can be better served 



I 

\ • 

by referring them to persons moat familiar with ihe particular 
area of concern* 

I 

Some volunteer jobs, euch as those aasoclated with Learning 
Exchanges, are more task-oriented and do not Involve aa much 
personal contact or counselling as do other programs* Yet, public 
relations Is an Important aspect of their programs because of their 
unique function of bringing together people of similar Interests* 
Though located In towns where th^re Is a university. Learning 
Exchanges service the entire community, and It Is thus that real 
recognition Is gained* In many Learning Exchanges, adequate rec*^ 
ords are kept of the matchlngs that are made and, periodically, 
contact Is made with these In order to obtain feedback* This Is 
one way In which volunteer organizations can find out If their 
objectives have been reached* Becauae success Is not based upon 
the number of people contacted, but upon the adequacy of services 
rendered, follow-up Instruments can be designed which reflect the 
particular services of each organization* By this means, persons 
Involved In volunteer programs would be able to judge how well 
they did In their goal-setting, and make any necessary adjustments* 




STttATECiES FOF RECRUITMENT 

Allco Lepperc 

All kltidu of pooplii! voluntoer now, and it is essential to 
recruit trom the spticlflc sub-group of volunteers having the 
talents and akillf) nccedsary for the specific assignment* It is 
wise not to recruit "Justa's" or **I'raa'fl" that is, *'Just a volun- 
teer'' or "I'm a volunteer*' types* You should be looking for skills 
and abilities in the same way you would look for them among pro- 
fessionale* Volunteers know their own abilities and like to have 
them recognized* To do this effectively, you must be clear about 
what you want the volunteer to do* It is advisable to begin by 
analyzing the assignment by asking what skills are part of this 
volunteer job description* You should' be as definite as possible 
about these skills and also about the tasks which will be carried 
out by the volunteer* Do you want a manager type, an administrator, 
a recruiter of adult learners, a proposal writer, a .public rela- 
tions expert^ a secretary, an aide, a teacher or a tutor? 

Wlien you're sure about the items on the job description, then 
it is time to identify the sub-group of potential volunteers which 
seems to have most of . the qualifications you need* Yov example, if 
looking for eoinoone to organize basic education materials into a 
library and work out a dissemination system, you should think about 
where, these skills could be found in abundance* In other words, go 
to the nearest library and ask the reference librarian to locate a 
list of recent retirees on present staff and mine that lode* 

Other illustrations to- follow: If recruiting a volunteer path 
teacher or tutor, go right to the office of the personnel managers 
of notable firms in the area, like Bell or IBM, and get the names 
of people who are on their current lists of community volunteers or 
on their recently retired lists* Or ask the high school math teacher 
to release one of the brilliant but under-challenged students to 
coach your slow learners* * 

■ £3 
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I£ recruiting a speaker on preventive heolth, coll tho Viftltin8 
Nurso Asaoclatlon* tho nearest Health Maintenance Organl:catijni or 
the head nurso of a teaching hospital. ^ 

If looking for a volunteer tutor or teacher in a C*E.D* claas# 
Qsk around for former teachera of math* science, English and socio- 
logy. 

If the need Is for food purchasing and budgeting Information* 
go to the nearest local office of the Extension Service of a land 
grant college. 

If you need a manager-type volunteer, go to the Retired Teachers 
Association* the Association for Social Workers, or to a business 
school for a list of part'^tlme executives or legal secretaries. 

Seeking a minority outreach worker to recruit A.B.E. adult 
learners* go to see the heads of some well-established minority 
businesses In the community and ask for help In locating such a 
worker who, Incidentally* might become one of the volunteers who 
should be reimbursed for transportation and lunch. 

The above Illustrations indicate that the way to recruit Is 
changing. The mass media offer a chance to broadcast la a kind of 
shotgun approach. If you use mass approaches* the screening of vcl- ^ - 
unteers has to be much more extensive. A more effective way Is to 
use the rifle approach. Besides* your personal contact with cotmnun- 
Ity leaders Is a lot wore educational to you and beneficial to your 
program than advertisements are. IJse them If you must* but never by 
themselves . ' 

The approach just outlined Is actually more revolutionary than 
one might think. It doesn't rely on selling your program by boasting 
about It. It does rely on good marketing principles which require 
that a provider of services must ask the consumer what Is wanted and 
how It should be delivered. " In somewhat the same way* recruitment 
strategies have to be matched to the kind of volunteer needed. So 
Identify your sub-groups of volunteers and know what their specialities' 
are* and then make the match between your specific needs and their 
specific talents. 
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The National CenCfir for Voluntary Action has an excellunc 
Reading {,±Bt on Rccruicment* and ic iB available Co you* Tliere are 
many cuctinlcjues abroad, but che eucceesful onea wich today's volun- 
toor mu«C r*iflecc a knowledge of how co ask for people by name and 
talenc* not by saying* "1 wane a volunteer; anyone will do!" 

In conclusion, here is one crue life acory of successful re- 
cruitment* The Director of the ABE Program for the Passaic, N*J*» 
public schools was visited by a community wrker who felt that vol- 
, imtecrs might expand the scope of the program as reading tutors* The 
director said she needed a math teacher and» If the community worker 
could deliver a volunteer who could do. _the math* she irauld consider 
the reading tutors later* ^..Th6" community worker viaited a retired 
Bell Telephone C9* execiitiv^ who, in response to the challenge* 
worked as a volunteer in the program for many years* In addition* 
over twenty other volunteers were accepted as tutors and aide^* -'The 
program became cxem]>lary» 
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A MODEL FOR THK ASSESSMENT OP NEEDED VOLUNTEEK SKILLS 

John A* Nletnl 

* 

Afl I mentioned this morn^^ng, Houle's Typology of Leadership 

Model suggests that one of the responsibilities of full-tltne oiaff 

In adult education Is to provide the training needed by volunteers 

In adult education to fulfill their roles* The model which I wish 

to share with you Identifies, the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 

■ 1 

which the adult basic education teacher should possess* Although 

this taodel analyzes the training needed by volunteer teachers In 

ABE,' It can and has been applied more generally to teachers 

2 3 

and trainers working with professions arid Industry, * 

Perhaps the chief value of such a model lies In Its making ex- 
plicit, and coherent, the relationships among Knowledge, Skills, 
and Attitudes, as they pertain, to the Subject Matter, the Student, 
and the Learning Process* For the purpose of the model, **Skllls*^ 
refer to specific competencies required of volunteer teachers and 
are stated In behavioral terms; ''Attitudes'' refer to characteristics, 
beliefs, or "feelings*'* 
Sub4ect Matter 

Concerning the first category. Subject Matter, It Is axiomatic 
that volunteer teachers must have a command of their materials* 
Such command Includes understanding, for example, the characteristics 
or distinctive features, of English, compared with arithmetic; the 
major topics or concerns of each subject area; and the relation* 
ships among them* As for attitude, volunteer teachers must display 
enthusiasm In presenting material to their students, helping them 
to sefii a purpose In what they learn* Research has demonstrated . 
this attitude to be of crucial Importance In teaching under^educated 
adults* It Is likewise Important that volunteer teachers keep up 
to date on new developments In their field* As for methodology, 
which brings Subject Matter and Student together, that topic is 
dealt with under the category Learning Process* 
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Student 

\j The second category, Student, encompasses the phyalologlcnl, 
psychological, and sociological characteristics of under-educated 
adults, who generally comprise the low Income population* Con- 
cerning the physiological^ volunteer teachers must be Informed about 
the changes tliat occur with human aging, for they may drastically 
affect the individual's ability to learn. Volunteer teachers who 
£siil to realiz^ that auiditory and visual acuity, and energy, tend 
to decline wj/th age might set unrealistic goals for their students 
and^themseiyes'. Moreover, the changes that normally occur with 
aging are often accelerated in the case of under-educated adul^ts, 
because of inadequate health care, poor nutrition, sub-standard 
housing, and lack of recreation. 

With reference to psychological eharacterist;ics, it As most 
.important that volunteer teachers be aware of students/often low 
sel^-concep ts and accompanying lack of self-confidence; these can 
form serious barriers to motivation, or the will to learn. The\^ 
causes are complex, but can often be traced to the fact that many 
under-educated adults have lived outside the mainstream of society 
most of their lives. As a result, compared with the middle class, 
their vocabularies and their language skills, generally, as well as 
their, thinking skills, have been restricted. Because many have 
experienced constant failure in life, they have low expectations of 
success. ' Obviously, the motivation of such people toward learning 
is very poor. It is specially difficult for them to participate 
in group activities, where they will^be cklled upon to articulate 
their ideas.. 

■'J 

In seeking answers for the low self-concepts and poor motiva- 
tion of their individual students, . volunteer teachers must utilize 
as fully as possible what is known about their socio-economic back^ 
grounds, which foster many of their attitudes. And they consider 
honestly their own attitudes toward these sub-cultures. 

To deal first with socio-economic factors, it is clear that 
the under-educated adult differs from the general population with 



roMpoct to otliic;itlan, income, employment, /occupation, family 
bIzo, health, and roaldeiici;. Here,, fiducatlon Is the crucial var- 
iable. To a grocit extent. It dotermlnca occupation, which In turn 
dtitormlueri Lncome, jxxd all of tliese are related to family size, 
health/and residence. Typically, the poorly educated adult suffers 
csctonded periods oC unemployment or Is forced to accept jobs that 
arc unskJilud or aeml-,skllled in nature and that yl61d a low Income* 
Concerning . hoaltli , under^'educated adults have a higher Incidence 
of dlseaije, more chronic, illnesses, higher rates of Infant' mor- 
tailty, lower life expectancy, and greater ' evidence of generally 
^poor physical and mental health* Usually they live in dilapidated 
housing in segregated neighborhoods,/ where broken families are 
common and statistics of social devlancy and crime are dispropor- 
tionately higfi, ^ / 

Today it is well Icnown that the socio-economic factors men-* 
tioned above* and the attitudes they engender, have created unique 
isub-cultures with characteristics quite distinct from those of the 
dominant middle class society. In teaching under-educated adults, 
volunteer teachers must realize that these sub-cultures have their 
own values and their own modes of communication* These values are 
expressed in a pragmatic way of lifet which, among other things, 
emphasizes present or short-term needs, instead o,f long-range plan- 
ning that looks to the future* As fox communication, these adults 
tend to think and speak in concrete terms, rather than abstract 
terms, and th^ir limite*d vocabularies force them to rely heavily 
on non-^verbal forms of communication. 

Having Analyzed the problems pf their individual learners, 
volunteer teachers need to find ways to raise the confidence of 
learners inVthemselveg and to create in them a thirst for learning* 
The learners' success will depend to a marked degree upon their 
own attitudes. As the model indicates, volunteer teachers* sense 
of empathy with the learners must include patience with problems 
dictated by physiological changes, by low self-confidence and 
poor motivation, and by the na/ure of the sub-cultures* However, 



volunteej teachers, will have to watch- that their overwhelmlnt; 
concern for those, problems doca. not create In them uncorscl- 
ouflly negative attitude, especially toward the "live for today" 
philosophy of many learners and their modeo of communication. For 
example, knowing the acute sensitivity of under-educated adulLt' 
'to non-verbal cues, volunteer teachers will not betray disdain by 
facial ex^iresslon or gesture. They will be positive In their out- 
look, appreciating such values as the close kinship ties within 
the sub-cultures and respecting their modes of communication. As 
for communication. It must help volunteer teachers to know that 
scholars have Increasingly judjged the languages of the sub-cultures 
to be not "inferior," but grammatical and highly functional within 
the group. These attitudes on the part of volunteer teachers are 
crucial to their success In motivating learners. For to attack 
the values or the modes of communication within the sub-cultures, 
no matter how good the Intent, Is to attack learners and. In effect, 
to undo all the attempts to benefit them. 

Learning Process 

The third category. Learning Process, which encompasses adult 
learning principles and the adult, education process. Is closely 
tied to the other two categories, as volunteer teachers must have 
a knowledge of their subject matter and their learners In order 
to help them learn. Here are some examples of how volunteer teachers 
canrlntelllgently relate adult learning principles to the presen- 
tation of their subject matter, as well as to some characteristics 
of their students, .An awareness of their limited ability to think 
In abstract terms should impel volunteer teachers In organizing 
their subject matter, to move from simple Ideas, stated In concrete 
language, to more complex or abstract. Ideas, and to support any 
generalizations he makes with "hard" facts. Or volunteer teachers 
who understand the low self^'concepts of their students, and the 
effect upon their motivation, will allow adequate time In which to 
cover material. If teachers proceed too quickly, they will soon 
find that their students, discouraged and unable to keep up, will 
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Uroii out. Volunteer teiichers should always make the subject 
matter rc^lovant to their students* e*g*» by citing Illustrations 
l:hat hnvo inclining £cir them ^nd by encouraging them to cite 111" 
iiHtratlons, KLn;illy» voluntedr teachers who recognize their 
stUfJc^nts' lH*nchant tor quick "returns," will make sure that the 
isubject matter appears Immediately useful to them* 

'rho adult education process Involves setting up operations 
to put cho learning principles Into practice. The Importance of 
cstablij^hing a favorable climate for learning* based on positive 
rolcitioiislilpK between voJ^unteer teachers and students and fostering 
active participation by them* can hardly be over-stated. Volunteer 
teachers must bo able to diagnose Individual learning problems and. 
to belp stdclentij set behavioral objectives accordingly* Always* 
they must take into account that these students *tend to be rigid 

thoir thinking and impatient in the pursuit of learning* and to 
have poor work habitis* In the initial stages* then* the objectives 
might bf^. of the kind that require simply the recall of facts* As 
the studtiiitK move into more complex material* the emphasis will be 
on objectives rhat require them to analyze or to synthesize what they 
have learned. Constantly keeping In mind that each individual has 
unique problems* responds to a different kind of motivation, and 
JLearnf; at^o different rate* volunteer teachers will vary their" 
ni^storialt^ ^nd techniques. Finally the adult education process de- 
T^iands from vol^nttier teachers much skill of evaluating the students* 
themsielves^ and the program. Such evaluation, should begin in the ^ 
early stages of a program*/when objectives are being designed* and 
should act a.s a continuous check on the degree to which they are * 
being achieved* 

In the Learning Process category* as in the categories of Sub- 
ject Matter and Student* .the attitude of volunteer teachers is of 
vital iniportance. They need to hold* and to make known to their 
students, an active conviction that they can learri^.and teachers 
must be flexible enough to alter their course of action when they 
perceive that students are confused or fatigued. Finally* 
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volunteer toachers* own; interest in keeping up to date with new 
theories and practices must be matched by a willingness to experiment 
with them. 

In summary, the model presents a rather formidable range 
of Knowledge, Skills, and Attitudes. The model is probably 
''ideal,'' in that few o£ us could claim such qualifications. But 
it Is hoped 'that the model, based as it is upon research or under- 
educated adults, will b£^e something useful to say to volunteer 

/teachers and to the persons who select and train them. 

; One implication of/ this model for training is that it could 
/ be used as the basis for self-assessment by volunteer teachers. 
The administrator of volunteer programs can devise a self-evaluation 
instrument to enable volunteer teachers to determine their own 
levels of need. To close my presentation, I want to give two examples 
of what might be included in a self -assessment instrument. for vol- 
unteer teachers. 
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<l) APPLYING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED TO YOUR 
JOB AS A VOLUNTEER TEACHER 



A good volunteer taachor pvovidee 
learning .opportunities, that take Into 
account the characteristics of aduln 
basic education students 

Self Rating ' 





Don* t 
Know 





1 

Fair 

.__ 


Strong 


1 : 

Re commend a tlons 
1 


t) Do I TiUderstand the physiological 
changes that occur in the aging 
process? 












2) Do I kno^'t the reasous for low 
Belf-concepts held by individual 
students? 












— - — — — 1 ■ 

3) Am 1 able to determine reasons for 

differences In modes of communication? ^ 













6^0 
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2) HOW ADULTS LEARN A good volunteer teacher Is able to help 

others learrii. He/she understonds how adults 
learn and applies thla knowledge with in- 
creasing competence* 



1 


Don't 

Know , 


Weak 


Fair 


Strong 


Recommendation for future 

training 

* 


1) Do I have knowledge of current 
adult learn|Lng theories? 












2) Am I able to select and use 

appropriate teaching techniques 
<e«g« lecture, buzz groups, etc*)? 






* * 






3) Am I able to select and create 
appropriate learning aids <e«g« 
films, charts, tapes, etcO? 










.... ■ - - 
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ORIENTATION AND TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS 
Panel Si 



Moderator: Dr. John A. Nleml ' Tacllltator: Mrs. Alice Lepport 

4 

J»flrtlclpflnts; Cheryl Esbrook Training Director, Rlrl Scout Council 

■ ' Ronnie Brltan Staff of Project GRASP 

Virginia Patterson President, Pioneer GlrlG» Inc, 

In her book The Effective Management of Volunteer ProBrams > 
Marlene Wilson. ,B|pes training as ^'meant to encompass anything that 
helps to Increase the realization of a person^fi or organization's 
potential.". It Is* Indeed* the actual development of human resources 
which* In voluntary organizations particularly* can be assisted through 
based on a well-organised orientation and training design. The philosophy 
and objectives oV such a program (discussed In Panel fil) should be 
written out* wlbn the content areas specified. Methods* techniques* 



and materials tr be used should be Identified and described as they 
relate Specifically to the goals of the organisation. Such procedures 
would betmflt staff who have been chosen as trainers* ^y stiowlng them 
their expected duties and responsibilities In the training of volunteers. 

Orientation or pre-job training Introduces the volunteer to thc^ 
organization and staff and* more often than not* features lectures* 
slides* and Informational literature. .During this period of aquaintance, 
the volunteer becomes aware of the program's purpose* begins to 
eval'uate It* and learns tasks and responsibilities are expected 

of him or her. 

Though the basic guidelines for orientation are similar In most 
voluntary t>rganlzatlons* their Implementation and the techniques used 
vary according to the services offered. At Pioneer Girls* Inc.* for 
Instance* this period Is used to describe and discuss the various clubs 
and Camp programs that are offered. On the other hand, Project GRASP, 
whose trained tutors (volunteers) work with Individuals rather than 
groups; employ this time to show trainees the materials that ^re used 
and the record-keeping systems. Orientation In the Girl Scout Council 
Is frequently conducted by the person who recruits the troopleader 
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atui tticludOBf ntnon^ many otlior iconm* n ncedt^ nt^ficfismcnt for training 
and a Job ;igrei»nio.nt (nn individual aBreomentt that goes beyond the^ 
job duncriptlon, between the troop leader and the consultant)* - 

A job description is also called foi^ by Pioneer Clrls> Inc*» 
but during on-the-job training, not during orientation* Each Individual 
1m Involved In personalizing a standardised Job description that sets 
forth wtnndards and goals* In Its tralnlnj^ program <or workshop as 

It 1« called) Project GRASP teaches f undamcntal^lnstructional strategies 

*i 

to the volunteer* These techniques are explained and their 
application Is demonstrated. through the use of actual materials* 
Many handouts are distributed* containing advice on reading difficulties 
and other problems that might arise* Upon completion of the work- 
shop, the volunteer (now a tutor) is assigned a student* 

Interestingly, formal training for the Clrl Scout Council In the 
Northwest Cook County area Is voluntary* It Is announced In a train- 
ing calendar as If It were an entire course <10 hours), but Is 
modular In concept* New leaders are guided to register for those 
sessions which meet their needs* (Previous* experience counts here* 
For Instance, a. seasoned social i/orker would be counselled out of 
a session on ''girl behavior'**) Ultimately* leaders receive a card 
or certificate testifying to completion of the training task* 

Trainers for troop leaders and other volunteer positions are 
themselves volunteers from a variety of backgrounds* r Bec^se they 
are a much smaller group and represent a much greater span of 
differences in experience* the training or learning needs that they 
request are assessed on a one-to^ne basis in individual conferences 
with the Training Director* It is often difficult to arrange a formal 
course in educational theory*, classroom instruction* and use of 
audio-visual equipment because of the locale* the time of day (som^ 
are "weekday only** people^ others are '^evening only**) and size 
of group. ^Accordingly* the apprenticing of a new trainer to an , 
experienced one is of ten .delayed until a group of 8 or nore new* 
trainers can be assembled* Trainers are given opportunities to 
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put limits on timed* days* and location of courdcss they will ^ivc* 

Wlicn a person voluntctors for-a job, he or ^hc wants tr bts involved 
right flway and* frequently* the time spent in training might be 
perceived as an obstacle* Here are a few tips: the closer the 
timing of training is to the time of recruitment the better; 
training should be as short and concise as possible; volunteers 
frequently want to be *'spoon*fed" <the Girl Scout Council's 
individualized study methods have not enjoyed much success with 
their volunteers); meet the questions of the volunteer when they 
come up not later, * 

One way to evaluate a training prograhi is to measure the 
effectiveness of the volunteer^ but it is not\ always easy to 
obtain measurable results, Howev^er* feedback from the volunteers 
themselves can be an invaluable aid«\ At Project GRASP volunteers 
hold in-service meetings to discuss/ their problems. At Pioneer 
Girls, Inc, volunteers organize their own staff conferences, at 
which the content is structured according to their needs. Once a 

I ^ 

year they meet with the paid staff to disci^ss any issues that have 

\ \ ' 

come up over the previous yeari, Oti, the basis of such input 
from volunteers^ an effective training program can be designed. 
Meetings such as these also Serye to t>uild in volunteers a sense 
of identification with the organization and with continuous 
learning which, in turn, leads tp greater commitment and dedication 
to ttie program - an enviat^e asset to any voluntary association. 



I'RLTARtNC AND TttAlNlNG TUK VOLUNTEEU COQRDINATOR: 
A MODKL Von PROCRAM MANAOlJMKNT 

Wljy train volunteer coordlimtore? What are Borne of the 
nnccBsary elements of effective volunteer coordinator training? 
To what extent to differing types of volunteer organizations 
require differing leadership abilities? Are there skills common 
to nil effective volunteer coordinators? Those are important 
questions to be addressed* Based on the assumptions that <1) 
volunteer coordinator training Is Important and <2) there are 
IjolIi, specif Ic and general skills required of volunteer coordl" 
nntors, this presentation will be divided into two parts. The 
first will consist o£ an examination of how goals and leadership 
styles differ among volunteer programs^ To this end, an attempt 
will be made to categorize types of volunteer .programs. From 
this vantage point, perhaps those who coordinate volunteers could 
.HLiscertain the direction and specifics of effective trainings The 
second part will focus on a host of volunteer management components 
that might serve as a basis for a coordinator training curriculum^ 
Due to time limitations, the discussion might raise more questions 
than it answers. To cover exhaustively these Issues is simply out 
of the question. Rather, let us explore some highlights of the 
training. of volunteer coordinators, ^sp&cially its processes, in 
the hope that the. questions we have raised might be addressed in 
the future. 

The Importance of volunteer coordinator training cannot be 
over-stated. As Mr, Collins suggested in his earlier presentation, 
the haphazard utilization of volunteers and the Cears held by paid 
personnel and decision-makers about bringing volunteers into large 
institutions could be minimized by well-organized, thoughtful vol- 



tralnlng mlghube the clincher for maintaining a strong voluntary 
program^ This becomes apparent when the extent of management 




Indeed, good volunteer coordinator 



rcsponalblliclc!3 Is imcIo clcur. To cico specific exomplGa, \<it 

us rocfltJltulacc aomo of chc iiior^j frutjuen*: concerna; 

U Volunceors willflNflumc* too much control over cllenc groups* 

2. Volunteers will noc.be accountable co supervisors* 

3- Volimceers will want Co "do their own ching" in an In- 
appropriate seccing* 

4* Volunteers will lack commitmenc, cending Co bo here today 
and gone comorrow* 

5* Voluncecrs will be disloyal and will scrucinize many 

facecs of che program wich a cricical buc uncralned eye* 

6* Volunteers will creace breaches of confidence* 

Such fears could be allievaced chrough provision of a scruccure 

and learning opporcunicies for volunceers* As Mr* Collins pointed 

ouc, che key elemenc seems Co be che building of volunceer commie^ 

menc by offering volunceers a congenial learning environmenc or 

some ocher kind of "mocivation paycheck*" Specifically, chis meano 

high qualicy orientacion, pre-service and in-service craining, super-^ 

vision, and evaluacion of volunCeers— che onus for which falls on 

che shoulders of che volunceer coordinacor* Given che compl<*x nacure 

of volunceer programs, che volunceer coordinacor muse have or acquire 

leadership abilicy or face dire consequences* 

To what excenc do chose responsibilicies and the accompanying 

need for specific leadership abilicies vary according co Cype of 

volunceer program?' Wich che advene of proaccive creacmenc of vol- 

uncarism, we are wicnessing new, posicive modes of craining, much of 

which depends upon and emerges from che specifics of che programs* 

Thus far we have viewed voluncarism in many forms and have ol^serv^d 

accempcs co cacegorize volunceering according Co purpose, struccure, 

and seccing* Mrs* Leppert shared wich us cwo ways of Cacegorizing 

volunteers* The firsc was by the cype of voluncary accion, chac is, 

Xssue-OrlenCed, Servlce-^OrlenCed , Ins ClCuC ion-Based, CommunlCy De- 

velopmenC, and Generalized ConsCiCuency Groups* The second was by 

che specific field of voluncary service or accion, such as Civic 

Affairs, Communicacions, and Educacion, Co name buC a few* These 

examples suffice to illuscrace chac many Cypes of voluntary accion 



dt) (ixhit within ovory npcc 11 tc ftt^Ut oC votuntary action* lk>ucc, 
We I Iml liiHUc-OflcnLtid and Scrvicc-Orientetl voluntt^cra, qs well 

ItL^Li tut lon-liaHod volunteers, working within the fields of civic 
aCfairB, conurtunJcntioilB, and eduCiition* Tht* appropriate matrix is 
IrtdlCcitive of the larger picture of voluntarism and suggests the . 
nct;tt tor specific Icadershlp'iikills matched to the type of voluntary 
action and ytructure* ' 
Amonj; the many types of voluntoor programs, certain dichotomies' 
can be drawn whLch might call for additional leadership skills* The 
fJ.rHt dichotomy relates to institutional support* Volunteer programs 
which rely on larger institutions for their existence that is, In- 
etittitional volunteer programs can be separated from those which 
fttand alone, that is, all volunteer programs* The leaders of the 
fonnor type hear^resppnsibiiity for orienting higher administrators 
and officials, as well as other paid personnel, to the various phases 
of tJiG volunteer program and for building a sense of harmony among 
various factions* The volunteer coordinator must be Insightful 
enough to realize the needs and goals of the larger organization 
arid to envisage how the volunteer program might effect them* This 
entails being alert to any signs of conflict and quick to respond 
creatively* Often the bringing of paid personnel Into the volunteer 
orientation £ind training processes can avert trouble while promot* 
ing good communication* All volunteer programs, on the otherhand, 
usually require chiefly, leaders who can raise funds and speak In 
public. Indeed, survival of a program might depend upon this ability* 
In addition, the leader must be a competent organizer, maintain a 
consistent pace, and keep morale high* 

The second dichotomy, linked with the first, concerns the degree 
of nf ormailty. Formally structured valunteer organizations usually 
work toward long-range goals, have explicit training and behavior 
standards, ^nd are often well-established* ^ Examples Include the 
Girl Scouts, the Red Cross, and the Peace Corps, Leaders' of such ^ 
organizations need a sense of structure and should have internalized 
the goals of the organization. This often means following the rules 
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and pracoclurcti manuala and ndmlnldtcring according to ^chodulcs. 
'rho ability to follow and give in^itructions is paramount. Iitiornially 
titructured volunteer organizations on the other Iiaad, t^nd to hti 
temporary, reaching for nhort-range goals in ad hoc fashion. Tlioir 
succcas might depend upon a leader's model of behavior — whether lie 
ov she is ctiarismatic, possess an ability to generate enthujaiaom* 
and is constantly aware of the population to be served, l^xamples 
are community cause groups, tax reform groups, and legislative 
action groups. 

These dichotomies serve as illustrations aiid are not necessarily 
ttte rule. A more realistic picture would show combinations of 
the above types an*v therefore, a combination of leadership abilities 
These abilities would repay further study* 

Regardless of the type of organization, all volunteer coordl-^ 
nators encounter certain problems* It could be that the following 
components require clarification and amplification according to the 
type of voluntary organization. 
Identifying the Need and Recruiting Volunteers 

To borrow from Mrs* Leppert^s presentation yesterday, a strong 
link between identifying the need and recruiting volunteers is sug- 
gf'sted*. This means determining the motives of the volunteers and 
then building on that knowledge to design effective programs* She 
elaborated the point that identifying the need and recruiting vol- 
unteers often involves marketing a product, or reaching the public 
with a logical "motivation paycheck** for recruitment purposes* 
Once the purpose of the program has been addressed and determined, 

the job becomes selling of that product* ^ In recruiting volunteers 

I 

the task is simply getting others to do something you want them to 
do and committing their time and energy in return t r some benefits. 
The volunteer coordinator, or recruiter, must understand what people 
want in return for their commitment to the organization* The ex- 
perience, satisfaction, and learning they receive is often their 
motivation paycheck* This knowledge is at least as important as 
a knowledge of actual recruiting techniques because, without this 
understanding, recruiting efforts would be hit or miss, and^ the risk 
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of tnr'novor rato would he high* Some examples of recruiting tcch- 

nlqurH are n» Eollowsi 

i^l>(jakLng to ttervlcc clubs, universities, ctiurches, atid 
eynogoguns; / 

Broclniriuj appealing to people's motlvca; 

Tubllc relations, mt just stories but genuine articlaa 
gettlnj^ to the heart of the organization; 

Open houses 
Orientar Inn 

Not <ill people were meant to be volunteers. Even if they have 
laudable motives, some people simply do not posf^ess the skill and 
ability to.be a helping agent. In the same way, not all organiza- 
tions are worthy of a volunteer's time. They might have charac- 
teristics that simply do not agree with a volunteer's ethics, goals, - 
or attitudes. Orientation Is a time to discover such discrepancies. 
It is important for the organization to find out about the motives, 
abilities, and goals of the volunteer and for the volunteer to find 
out about the goals and purposes of the organization. These pur- 
poses could be achieved by arranging interviews between the vol- 
unteer, and the staff, clients, and administrators. These inter*- 
views should elicit the reason why the potential volunteer came and 
what his or her capabilities and goals are. Also, a knowledge of his 
or her interests, hobbies, and other time commitments could be an 
impoVtant factor in determining suitability for the proposed role. 
The volunteer should always know exactly what would be expected, 
what some of the broader policies .are, how the supervision works, 
and the degree of responsibility or authority he/she would assume. 

Pre-servlce or Training 

Pre*service for volunteers offer the appropriate time to pro- 
Vide the training necessary for them to do their task. Formal 
volunteer organizations normally do a good job. The training 
should be specific, detailed, and directly related to the task at 

hand. 

- ^ 
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Hany administrators bellove that It la better to have no vol- 
untecra than to have some who hnvc.not boon trained. Nothing con- 
cerning Q person's abilities should bo tjikon for granted or else 
th(i long-rango future of the volunteer program will become J*iopar- 
dlzed. Good training can provide Incentives, reduce turnover, and 
bMlld teatnwork. / 

Placement 

Placement means matching the volunteer with a regular staff 
person or assign the volunteer to a particular task. If the vol- 
unteer Is to Work with people, then the placement requires careful 
thought. Will, the personalities match or complment each other? 
Will their values clash? Will It be hard for one or the other to 
concentrate on the task? Will they learn from each other? It Is 
Important that the volunteer coordinator realize the elements of 
this relationship. 

Supervision 

Volunteers should be regarded as serious workers who can deal 
with responsibilities and who desire supervision.' What Is needed 
Is open, honest, and on^-golng discussion of the volunteer's per- 
formance. Awareness of a volunteer^s successes and failures Is the 
key to providing him or her the right environment, materials, and 
resources. Whether supervision Is done by the volunteer coordinator, 
paid staff, or other volunteers. It is essential to the volunteer 
and It Is certainly vital to the program. 

In-service Training 

More often than not, volunteers desire learning. It Is a key 
motivator and, as such, must be kept alive, not only on the job, b^ut 
also In courses, workshops, and conventions. Over 80 universities 
*offer courses In voluntarism, and hundreds of agencies provide 
specific skill training for volunteers. Programs that can assist 
with tuition or registration fees of courses and workshops are 
naturally attractive to volunteers. Still, volunteers will pay to 
attend training programs, and the supervisor or coordinator should 
alert them to opportunities. 
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TraLnin^ Irt lm))ortant bocovmc It loads growtli* It la even 
nujrc (IcHlrable that tho organlssation offer In-houtiti traJnlnt; 
to voUuitocr rttaff * Tpsothtar thuy mL^ht discover now trondo In 
the field, new t^chnlquos, and materials that may be Important* 

RBCognltlon and Evaluation 

A prtisentatlon later In the day will address this subject, 
and so will be treated minimally here* Recognizing the volunteers 
are Important and letting them know how much their work la appre-* 
elated is vital. No one wants to be taken for granted* Volunteers 
are people first, with needs and self-^lmages, like everyone else* 

Funding 

It takes time and money to run a volunteer program, and the 
coi^ts can be hlgh« Direct costs such as use of telephone, mall, 
printing, materials, and time spent supervising can add up* Other 
clirect costs might Include workshop expenses, award ceremonies, 
child care, and conference fees* Voluntary organizations which 
rely on larger Institutions for support mlghcnot have the same 
need for fund raising* However, they must be accountable for the 
funds spent* 

The above volunteer management model might. In the future, 
serve as a beginning guide for curriculum design for the volunteer 
coordinator* It must be emphasized that a well-designed currlculiim 
is not enough* It should have the quality of humanism that is ex-* 
pressed in following attitude^: belief in hunian potential, commit- 
ment to the growth of the community, ability to motivate others, 
and, finally, to place service to people above the concerns of the 
organization or self* 
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EVALUATtON AND RECOGNITION 
Panel tfS 



Moderacor: Dr* John A. Nlcsml PaclUcacor: *Mrs. AUco Lcppcrt 

,ParclclpanCfi! Joel Ayreei Director, PACE Insclcuce, Tnc. 

Sarah Barclecc Scaff, Hull House R.S.V.P. 

Virginia Paccerson Presldenc, Pioneer Girls, Inc. 



The imporcanc coplc of evaluation of volunteer scaff had beeu 
raised earlier: In the day In some of Che questions and comments 
arising from prior presentations. The panel began by pointing 
out the Importance of evaluation^ Co any organization using volun- 
teers. This "Why'* question was seen as essential to administrators 
and volunteers alike* Without a pi'oper plan, there would be limit* 
ed data on which administrators could base their measurement of 
the effectiveness of volunteers in carrying out their asslgnmentst* 
This task was viewed as an on-going proc^ess involving the volun** 
toers themselves* With some organizations, like Pioneer Girls, 
after orientation and training, a standard Job description Is 
adjusted to the amount of time a volunteer can ^Ive and to the 
abilities and Interest of a volunteer. The standards and goals 
that are then worked out with each volunteer become the basis for 
evaluation In a face-to-face session. This structured approach 
to evaluation also answers the What, Who, How, When, and Where 
questions of this organization. 

In Programmed Activities for Correctional Education <P.A*C.E.), 
a less structured approach is used to evaluate the volunteer tutor 
in an adult basic education program. At the end of a six-week 
period, inmate students are asked whether they wish to continue 
with their volunteer tutor. In addition, adult basic education 
teachers learn, by word of mouth, who are the effective volunteer 
tutors* 

The importance of evaluating volunteers who are not involved 
in a training or tutoring .role was brought out during discussion 
by the panel members representing the Retired^ Senior Volunteer 
Program (R.S.V.P.). In that organization, volunteers were used 



so 
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niJ n mitltJtmlc of roloti vnryJnf, frtjtn bnslc office skllla to 
driving aiul cvnluntlon waa Incorporated In ttic day-to--day operatlotia^ 
liy knowing the volutitcera and thcli* cflpflbilltlea admlnlatrators 
tire flblc to provlJe Important feedback on an Informal baelfl- 

All panel mcmbcrd were In ogrc^emcnt concerning the Importance 
of awarding recognition to volunteers for fl job well done. One 
way is through informal acknowledgment on the job. Formal rccog* 
iiitlon through apecial award ceremonies and dinnera waa aeen aa a 
mgans by which an organization might show appreciation to voluntecrsi 
Jt VG3 generally agreed by the panel that a volunteer^a motivation 
for participation in the program»whether social interaction, 
improved opportunities for employment, or a chance to offer his/her 
labilities — deserves some kind of award.- Tlie giving of pins, plaques, 
or Certificates la one small way in which an organization emphaaiaies 
the value of volunteers to ita operation. Such awards offer en^ 
couragcment to volunteers to continue to make effective contributions 
to the organization. 
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An lixamln/ition of biltcracy Volunteore of Amcricat InC* 

WorkBhop ify Paul tlslt^y 

This workshop utilized the lecture/dlscusslOn approach to 
examine the purpose, methods, and organizational, gtructor^'of 
Literacy Volunteers of America^ Inc* (LVA) Participants examined 
LVA materials while the following Information waa shared with 
them* 

Description 

Literacy Volunteers of America <LVA) was founded In 1962 In 
Syracuse, New York* Self-supporting affiliates were established 
throughout New York state and them In neighboring Northeastern 
states^ In order to demonstrate Its growing national character, 
LyA became Incorporated In 1972« Its purpose, which Is to eradi- 
cate Illiteracy by providing precision training to volunteers, has 
remained unchanged* 

LVA places heavy emphasis on comprehensive training for vol- 
unteer tutors who train Illiterates fr^m zero to fifth ferade reading 
level* The training, geared for those with high school ablrfty, 
utilizes techniques such as slides and tapes, live demonstrations, 
and practice In such training Is, spread over eighteen hours (usually 
broken down Into six, three-hour workshops)* The training provides 
four basic techniques for the teaching of reading, how to effectively 
combine these approaches, student motivation, diagnosis, lesson 
planning, and materials usage* The four basic techniques Include: 

1, The Experience Story * It Is a story based on the student^s 
own expression. Interest or experience* The tutor writes 
the words of the student verbatim, and then teaches the 
student to read his or her own words* This technique 
additionally serves as a basis for other techniques* 
2* Sight Words * This technique helps non-readers master key 
words using non-phonetic approaches, enabling such^persons s 
to recognize the words by sight* ^ / l;^^ 
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rjiontt^a * Thlti cochnlquc allows for the tciichlng of younda 
of l(>ctert», blends, digraphs, aufflxea, prefixes, and 
other Icctur cluaccrfl. ^ ^ 

j Mionics In t'nttc^rn; . This Ctichnique helps fatniliarize low- 
level fidulc renders with groupti of word families or cho/ 
i relationship of like-letter rhyming clusters* 
Tutors avq given or sold the texts Tutor (Techniques Used in 
The Teaching of Reading) and Read (Reading Evaluation and Adult 
Diagnor,is) which are published by LVa/ They provide sufficient 
roft^rence information to eliminate any need for notetaking during 
the sessions » Tutor provides step*by-step instructions for ad- 
ministering the techniques, 'motivati^ tips, word group lists, 
motivation and reinforcement guides,^ and a rationale for the teaching 
ot reading* \ 

Read is a diagnostic Instrument which is administered on a 
one-'on-'one basis and which normally consumes a half-^hour to one 
hour* It provides diagnostic information about basic sight words, 
word analysis stills, reading in context, and reading and listening , 
CQmprehension« The student is placed at one of ten levels, each 
representing one-half year, and instructed accordingly* Instruc- 
tional tips ^iccompany each of 48 skills tested, and students are 
advised on their l.evej* 

Mt;thods of Delivery ' ^ . ' , 

A, Local .Affiliates , LVA puts much stock in local semi-auto- 
nomous unitft called "affiliates*" The initial leadership training 
is performed either by p.aid LVA personnel or by neighboring affiliate 
volunteers* Subsequently, recruitmc^nt of both tutors and'students, 
training, placement, supervision, evaluation, recognition, fund- " 
raising, public relations, and record-keeping are handled by affil-* 
iate members* Explicit ^training instructions are provided in the 
text Basic Reading Workshop Leaders Handbook , Copies ^f which are 
given to affiliate leaders. LVA also provides a Public Relations 
Handbook and a Comprehensive Bibliography . The training slides and 

tapes are lent, occasionally on a permanent loan basis, to affiliate 
« 

by the home office. 



The organization of al'flllatos le **ptilletl out In tim toxti 
I'ollcltjfl ami Proccdiiroa Handhook t which provltlea yultlancc in ' niln- 
Ln^y operational aub-progrumsi roqulromciUft for mcimbciniliip* t'utttl- 
ralaln^t and othor organisational arean. LVA dugge»td a ttbtwork 
of functlunft ilealgnetl* to protnott; good utilization of all tnetnb*^rti, 
whlio avoiding an overly heavy burden on any tnetnbor. LVA also 
MiapB out In^sorvlco programmlrtg, strongly advocating their own 
annual nationwide volunteer convention for. tutors and leaders* 

Community llnkageB and guidelines for working with related 
a>',Gncle3 la Important to LVA affiliates. Such linkages include ' 
adult badlc education (ABE), corrections programs, business and 
industry, university programs, In-school teen programs, and library 
programs. Coordination can aid In the processes of teferral of 
students, recruitment of volunteers, f und-ralslngi and materials 
acquisition. 

B£ Technical Assistance Programs . LVA has offered technical 
assistance to the above agencies^ Whether agencies behave and re- 
spond as affiliates, punchase tapes and materials In order to act 
on Its own, or simply receives a one-shot training program depends 
on the needs of the Individual agency and the terms of the agree* 
ment wltl) the home office* In some states, there Is little dlf* 
ference between ABE and Literacy Volunteers, where the two have 
become Incorporated at the state level* In other-states, grants 
have^been given to LVA to achieve specific tralnlng'or organlza- ^ 
tlonal ends In such areas as corrections, library services, and pub- 
lic school education* Additional training programs In Learning 
Disabilities and English as*a Second Language have been developed 
along with the Basic Reading Workshop, and It Is expected that LVA 
will diversify even further*'^ 

Ad van tages ^ 

LVA is well-grounded and well-organized* Its record demon- 
strates Its success, and apparently point to a need for more rela- 
tively Inexpensive methods of. literacy training or for Its own^ ex-^ 
panslon* Although somewhat; controversial as to their effectiveness. 
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iitiitui liily ate vlt*WL*cl iis* adoquatG to ^ood, Ihn READ teat, for cx- 
nmpli^, Ifj conipcchena Lvc In eompatlson 'to othcir adult reading 
ci LjK«i<^HtlL* LntJtrumciitiJ and tiaa tlic additional advantage of fitting 
I luii l uctional tcclinlqutiSr Tlic training la useful for ABE teachers 
and otticrG who tL^ucti I'cadlng* LVA tutors often desire training; 
arul. If such trnlnXng Is delivered properly, enthusiasm tendd to 
letnain hLgh, causing both tutors and students to gain a very 
valuable IcarnXng experience, 

htijjjdvaiitag.es - 

LLkti other rticlpe-orlented approaches to education, LVA tech- 
njques tend to cause tutors. to be Inflexible and unresponsive » to 
student needs^' The materials are viewed by some professionals as 
ticgradXng and Incomplete, even for adults with high school ability, 
and audio-visual techniques are poor to low-grade* The READ test, 
while comprehensive. Is long and complex, and Is often administered 
contrary to the Instructions r Once students reach the fifth grade 
luvel, they are often sent away to fend for themselves, because of 
tutors' inability to show them additional sources of education such 
as ABE or GEO programs* Unless tutors are oriented, placed and 
Ttvjpervlsedj properly, they will show a high turnover rate* These 
and other urogram functions are more o^en then not left In the 
hands of uptraXned volunteers* In view of the complexities of re- 
lated agencies and the Increasing sophlstlcatlon.^of volunteer, the 
need for explfclt volunteer coordinator training becomes Imperative* 

Question and Answers 

Questions centered on the feasibility and practicality of 
using LVA materials and techniques In home settings, learning 
centers (ABE), and senior centers* Arrangements were^inltlated 
to conduct the Basic Reading Workshop at two sites In the greater 
Chicago area* 



Hja.t<^hltm .tlj y - Voiuntt^Qf w ith th e Cllont 
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Workshop 

\ 

The following rccommondatlon emerged from thiti work^ihop: 

L Initially, the supervisor should be readiXjy qcccaaiblc to both 
the volunteer and the clients The availability of a sympathet- 
ic third person who. has experience with volunteers and their 
clients can serve to facilitate a sense of mutual cooperation 
and avert minor problems < Sometimes easy accessibility makes 
serious demands on personal time, but it is an important factor 
ensuring a^good match between volunteers and clients. 

2* Vniere feasible, arrangements should be made for volunteers and 
prospective clients to attend the same orientation session . This 
enables everybody involved to consider questions raised by both 
volunteers and clients. The kind of expectations volunteers and 
their clients have of each other can be examined during such a 
session. It should be something of a social event enabling vol- 
unteers and clients to become better acquainted, and emphisizlng 
the essentially egalitarian nature of the voluntary enterprise < 

3* Volunteers need to assess the extent to which the goals of their 
client are realistic . In discussing these goals, volunteers have, 
a redponsibility to be specific about the qualifications which 
will be required and the length of time it will take to achieve 
them. Naturally, a degree of skill and tactfulness Is required 
of the volunteer to ensure that clients are not discouraged when 
they have to modify unrealistic objectives. 

4. It should be Impressed upon volunteers that. In working with their 
clients^ they are reiTesenting the organization as well as them- 
selves ♦ The ideals and norms of the volunteering enterprise can 
serve as'an inspiration fo^ the volunteer/client relationship. 

5. To encourage sincere and trusting relationships, volunteers should 
be urged at the outset to handle problems as they arise rather 
than shelving them until they assume unwarranted proportions^ 

6. In makinR evaluations, it is essential to bear in mind the egos , 
values^ and aspirations of both volunteers and clients . Their 
separate needs should receive sympathetic consideration. 

So ■ 
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\ mma in voluntarism 

* Workatiop //3 

Evo M- Stont! 

At tlioir cutiforencti Iti I97<f, tho National Organization for 
Womun laHuod a statement on women in volunteer service. They 
hdlevud that voluntuerlng ±b an exploitation of wmen designed 
tu koup them in a subordinate position and that women should only 
be ch^int;ti-orientnd volunteers. They further auggested that the 
Nt^itim of women would be enhanced If women refused to volunteer 
ami society was forced to pay them. Yet women continue to volun- 
tetsr In ever-increasing numbers. Does volunteering In fact, under- 
mine the push for equality, and Is It demeaning for a woman to 
Volunteer? It. Is the intent of this workshop to Investigate these 
claims and others more closely. In particular to examine the middle- 
class volunteer. 

One common Image of a typical volunteer Is that of a middle- 
aged woman, from the upper or middle-class, and well-educated— a 
"do^ooder" finding satisfaction In her role as a worthy member of 
her church. Perhaps she has the *'empty nest** syndrome and/or Is 
going through menopause, and has been advised to '*get Involved'* in 
something worthwhile In order to quell the Inner restlessness she 
■ Tuay be experiencing.^ 

According to some studies, the agency that she joins will con- 
firm her status in the community in agreement with her race, re- 
ligion and social prestige. She may **fulflll** herself by such 

t:asks as helping the sick or needy, fund-raising, and, of course, 

3 

^socializing with her peers. In return, she feels needed. 

This Is a rather negative stereotype with which some women could 
undoubtedly be Identified, but perhaps It Is negative because of the 

fj i 

connotations conjured up by such labels as **erapty nest,** **meno- 
pausal** and even **mlddle-aged*' , **middle-class ,** and **church member,** 
not because of the term **volunteer*' Itself. As for the reasoits-clted 
for volunteering, sh9uld a person be criticized because she Is 
"fulfilled" by helping others? 



It iti Itntiortunt to rccnynlzc that wotntan of nil ageti, nuifrlod 
and hIiirIc, flro voluntotiring* Mniiy women wltli yount; cliiljtlVcn wul* 
com« the chance to get out of the home, not bdcfu^o^thcy.difiilke 
the role of mother, but because mothering might not meet all tlielr 
needs and dc«lreSi If not driven by economic nec'i^sslty to y^>ek a 
Joh or hy the dealre for a paid eareer, volunteering can be a 
Vlahle alternative for satisfying the motivational needs that many 
women hove- 

Thc claim by some' feminists that the "energies of many capabl^j 
women are channeled Into volunteer work*' and, t:hercfore, th^it some 
effective women arc being kept out of the labor market Is a legit- 
imate one* Many modern women find an outlet for their frustrations 
(read ambitions) In the activities of voluntary agencies- Yet even 
as we acknowledge these facts, we cannot assume that these women 
have chosen to volunteer only because they, are denied real career 
options* Volunteering is, after all, a voluntary choice and many 
variables are at play in the selection of work, paid or unpaid* It 
cannot be taken for granted that all women volunteers would opt lor 
a paid Job if they could find the right one* Volunteer work offers 
such benefits as flexible schedules, choice of the desired type.of 
work, and as much involvement as a person wlshesi and, if she be-^ 
comes dissatisfied, she can offer her services to an agency that 
meets her needs and expectations* Such freedom is not found in 
typical full-time or part-time employment* With the number of vol- 
unteers and volunteer organizations Increasing, perhaps the' employ- 
ment sector could learn from voluntarism* 

Another criticism levelled at voluntarism is that it is a "safe' 
area ^or women to use any potential that they have* In other words, 
because they are not competing in the *'real" world, wbrnen* encounter 

less pressvire of responsibility, can avoid direct controntation with 

6 * 
men, - and can escape any challenge to their lack of self-confidence, 

which is strengthened through socialization in a volunteer setting* 

There Is probably some truth ^to this claim, in that women have 

not yet entered the *'real'* world of paid employment in any great ^ 



■ ai 

ihkiiIk'iji titui LhaL nurny who luwo aro 54till HtrLit^t;lin^ iimbivalotitly 

wftli Llu^Lr ticw Hclt"ltti^tt;i^ and ttic olio wlt1» which tliey grew ui>* 

l]i>wovrL', to tm[)ly cltat voluncarlam Is a "hoEc** txtna for women ia 

tu lukc an extri?inc position* Anyom^i who haa been Involved in a 

volunLary or^^anlKation knows that the frustrations, power stru^- 

J I responntbl lities, and other pressures arc just as intense 

tlii^y iuo In" the business world* 

tfi^totrtimattily, even in voluntarism, typically thought of as 

1 wv>nuinS^ llcld, men are the ones who tend to dominate the ruling 

'injciis of nioct ^igencics, particularly the insti amcntal ones* 

Whil<j more women appear on, the boards of exprestilve agencies, these 

7 ^ 

are ;?ti.lJ Jominated by men, and so the stereotyped sex roles are 

rt.Mtf iriiudi Vor tliis reason, some feminists see women who volun- 

titu as "l)uying into the system*' and perpetuating the inequalities 

sotdety. Rut, instead of hindering societal change, volunteers 

could be viewed as people who are starting with the basics— starting 

vjhere they can. In the voluntarism field, women do not "pl^V 

hiiing men,"* but find themselves in one of Che few places where they 

aru allowed to assert themselves to any degree and where they can 

y,n\i\ valuable skills* Furthermore, rather than standing in the 

\<:\y of equ^ility, it is worth noting' that ^*'women are achieving; equal^ 

iiVi . .more quickly in many volunteer agencies than elsewhere in 
8 

onr society/* Voluntarism can mean liberation for women — a chance 
r )r self,-exporimentation, talent development, and vocational ex- 
ploration. Therefore, the abolition of service volunteering, if it 
wore possible, Wbuld not speed equality for women* On the contrary. 
It would stifle it. while placing further restrictions on their freedom* 

Ideally, those benefits of volunteering previously mentioned, 
such a« flexible schedule and flexible involvement, should be re- 
flected in paid jobs fot women* But until that happens, women should 
be encouraged to seek leadership and policy-making roles in voluntary^ 
organizations* Moreover, their efforts should be recognized in ways . 
that go beyond the usual pins and certificates — for example, the 
granting of educational credit (according to the typ^ of involvement). 



and cho citing of volunteer experience on a resume* 

tn the long run, it miiy lin that the maiority of volunteera 

will Consist of men who have joined "human liberation," because 

they have found that a career cannot satisfy all their tieudsi 

Until women discover that for themsydlves , voluntarism sihould be 

looked upon not as a threat to equality, but as a stepping-stone* 

In t^e meantime, it should be recognized that no schism really 

exists betweep those feminists who see women service volunteers 

as impeding equality and those women volunteers who see equality 

as an encroachment on their territory because it exhorts women to 

9 

assume only full'^'time jobs* More research into the reasons why 
women volunteer and into the changing status of women within vol- 
unteer organizations is called £or^ Voluntarism . can and is serving 
women ^ 
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Atj VOCAOY VOIAINTMUSH 
Workshop #4 



Michael Collins 



Attempts have been made to label voluntary organizations as 
either service or advocacy oriented. Service volunteers are 
viewed as being solely concerned with helping others cope with < 
their inttnediate problems* while advocacy volunteers direct their 
efforts towards changing some aspect of the. social system. ''Maals 
on Wlieels," providing company as well as nutritious meals to 
elderly people, ^and "Candy-Stripers", helping hard-pressed 
professionals in hospitals, typify service voluntary organisations. 
The Chicago-based organisation People United ^to Save Humanity 
(P.U.S.H.), with its intent to improve the social and economic 
lot of minority groups through political action would be described 
as an advocacy group. 

Alice Leppert expressed a strong belief that the dichotomy 
between advocacy and service volunteering is unfortunate because 
there are undoubtedly elements of both service and advocacy in 
most voluntary, organizationis . However, problems might arise' 
where advocacy-oriented volunteers are trying to operate in a 
strictly service-oriented agency. Talented volunteers who 
perceive the need for/some measure of change often drop out be- 
cause their needs are not being met. She further hypothesized 
' that volunteer agencies which attempt to concentrate exclusively 
on either advocacy or service aspects have tended: to disappear. 
One response to this point of view was that many'advocacy groups 
are formed with fairly short-^tenn and specific objectives in mind. 
If ^ these are achieved, there need be no concern for the demise of 
the organization. (Although this does not appear to be case 
with PUSH). We find volunteer advocates in public welfare, in 
rehabilitation,, in correctio^ns, in court work, in health sf^rvices 
and in the. social/political sphere."' / 
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B lond Dci(-ltiltloii and Areati of OpGratlon 

It watJ agrxiGcl tliat a volunteer advocate 'operates In situations 
whore people neod someone (atlvocate) to help ^thom deal with an 
agL'tuy, an institution* the bureaucratic set-up* other people* or 

Kxajnp ies oC Advocacy Organizations I : ^ 

A vast number of volunteer groups operat:e l|rk t^ie' £leld oy 
advocady^ Discutislon centered around the following well-established 
agencieJ>: " / 

SAFER FOUNDATION* whose aim Is to reduce, crime by lieli/lng 
former fjffendors gain control of their lives and find jobs* 
This agency was contrasted with SEVEN S^'EPSi which was established 
to help^^Gople on parole^ It seems that, the operation/of this 
group represented too much of a threat to the sauthorlcles* In 
any- event* It Is no longer In operation* / 

ILLIMOIS PUBLIC ACTION COUNCIL*^ which Is Currently fighting 
the major 4)ower..utllltles over rate Increases* . 

REACT, through which volunteers In conimunltles throughout 

, / ' / / 

the U*S, monitor a Clti^zens - Emergency Radio* using their own 

o/tuipmcnt * Volunteers relay etuergency.c^lls for help by phone 



.CO police^ hospitals* service stations* .etc* 
' Recently formed group&;.were also discussed: * 

CITIZEnS'ACTION GROUP*;, which set up a bar In cooperation 
with the Chicago , Tribune to check out corruption among public^ 
of r Lclals* " / / 

PATIENT ACTIVIST GROUP* which established Itself within 
the Chicago School District* Its concerns seem to go beyong those 
of conventional P^T*A* organizations** 
Types of Advocacy 

/ Three major types of advocacy agencies were identified; 
/ 1- Those that help people deal with the prevailing institutional 
/ set-up, for/example* legal assistance agencies* They are not 

intcreste^d in pursuing social change as a goal* Volunteer aides 



Itl auch agcnclcff could be qulto conservative* Tliey are cotnfort\iblt.' 
wltli tliL' current ftoclal abt-up, but they want to mflkc sure tint 
uvuryone ctln participate In using Its Inatltutlona* Thoy view tlielr 
role helping to eliminate Individual problemfl ratlier than making 
major changes Irosoclety* 

2t Those working for social change""change-oriGnted" agencies. 
Their members range from moderate liberals to extreme radicals* For 
all of them, the most significant volunteer advocacy comes at the 
social action levels They aim to make bureaucrats more responsive 
to public needs and to promote recognition that power depends upon 
organized activity* 

i* .Those volunteer organizations which combine the aspects 
cited In items //I and If2 above^ but which see coping with *'here and 
now^ problem^ as having more Immediate Importance than working to 
change Institutions- 

Trends and Issues 

1. Since War on Poverty funds have been reduced^ there Is 
greater need than ever for volunteer advocacy action* 

2* Advocacy has "turned off" many people, because it Is as- 
sociated with the activism of the 1960's which has turned to dls- ^ 
lllusionment - However* not all advocacy Is concerned with social 
change, and hence is not the same as "activism*" The student ac- 
tivists were Identified as discontented middle-class youth "doing 
their thing*" There is some indication that concerned people who 
became disillusioned with the radicalism of the 1960*s are looking 
for a new way to express their social concerns* Advocacy volun- 
taristn provides an outlet for them* 

" 3* During the 1970'5y members of the middle-class have tended 
to be more concerned with self-^improvement than with social concerns* 
This wave of V^self-absorption" Is seen as part of a reaction to the 
l960's brand of radicalism* Despite Tom Wolfe*s definition of the 
I970's as the "Me Decade'% however, there are signs that some seg- 
ments of the middle class are beginning to question this /^Looking 
after #1" ethos and to turn their attention to wider social issues* 

\ ^ " ■ 



Lt it4 nccc^tmry to eitrcsu tlic Importance of client iu- 
Viilvotnunt nt all levels, in ordur lo avoid the patrbnir*ing attl- 
ludn wliiuli liart often characterized middle^clnfid volunteer groupj3» 

5* Advocacy volunteering is nccossory to tneet social lin- 
l>c^ratLves wlitch are occurring at an ever Increasing rate. Other- 
wise, by the time mlddle-clads volunteers are ready to act, the 
poor ml|;ht no longer be amenable to receiving help from them* 

6» As the training and socialization of social workers does 
luit Cocuji on skills needed for the achievement of social change, 
Ltiere l£t a special need for advocacy training In this area^ 

7* Literacy training can be approached as an advocacy en- 
i^eovor, using the consciousness-raising techniques pioneered by 
r^julo Freire* Attempts are being made to adapt his methods to 
Lhe North American urban setting* 

15 has now become, almost commonplace to denigrate the al- 
truistic efforts of middle-class white Americans* This attitude 
is unfortunate, because an enormous pool of organizing ability ex- 
ists within the middle class* Perhaps It is time for adult edu- 
cators to take a hand in helping revive the morale of mlddle^class 
liberals who have so much to offer the voluntarism movement* Pro- 
vided that the client grOup Is well represented In leadership po- 
Lions, It is likely that poorer people would still welcome gen-* 
uine efforts made on their behalf* 
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Using the Univcrcilty Afl A Source of Tutors Kor 
An ^irigLlsh As a Second Language Program 

Workshop flS 

David J* Oaravclln 

1 would like to ^Introduce what 1 have to say from the per- 
>^pectlve that English as a Second Language programs consist of two 
types with respect to the make-up of the student population: Uomo- 
geneous or heterogeneous « By ^^homogeneous**, 1 mean a program In 
which students come from the same language and cultural background. 
By "heterogeneous'!, 1 mean a program In which students represent a 
mixture of languages and cultural backgrounds. 

Permit me to use myself as a case study of a volunteer working 
In a homogeneous ESL program* 1 had received an H.A* In ^Latln 
American Studies to prepare for college teaching. But I decided to 
experiment^ by taking a job with the Cook County Department of Public 

Aid as a Caseworker In order to try social work and learn the Inside 

I 

story of the welfare system. The job was a big disappointment. It 

seemed that there was an unwritten law against doing any genuine 

social work, a law dictated by overwhelming caseloads, and a maze of 

voluminous and contradictory regulations. The work actually consisted 

of a lot of paperwork and some detective work to determine eligibility 

for welfare. Anyone with a high school education and street "savvy'' 

could do/ as good a job or better. I felt frustrated because my 

talents , were being under utilized. 

So what did 1 do, faced with an Increasingly meaningless job and 

a job market which was no longer demanding area studies specialist? 

I dropped In to .the community center In my neighborhood and found a 

VISTA itolunteer trying to get an ESL program going for Mexican 

I ' ' ' 

immigrant's working In the heavily Industrial area of Argo, Illinois. 

My motivation in joining him was a desire to help others in a meaning-^ 

ful way .and to see if I could Teally teach. We were more successful 

than the local high school evening program in atttactlng students 

'because of our more Informal atmosphere. As a, result, the high 
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tluLL odiicaLlon director wt«cly decided to give us financial 



ai^sisunuc* l>y chiinnelinK «ome o\' hi« Fodernl Adult Education funds 



inl) l or pay - 0 

Now, surely there arc persons with similar motivation on the north 
sidt; of ChlcagoLand, 1 thouglit. But people kept telling me that the 
ol- voiunLnrism in past. The tixperience of the MONACEP ESL program 

conLrad[cts that belief, 
TH E HONAClj;? EXPERIENCE 



It Is one matter to find a bilingual volunteer to work In a 
liomogeneous EeJl classroom- It is quite another to find volunteers 
wiUing to work In a classroom where, out of fifteen students, only 
two share the same native language. Add to that Inadequate admin- 
istrative time for the training of volunteers, and the recruiting of 
suLtabie volunteers bceomes problematic* 

Where do you find suitable volunteers for a heterogenous ESL 
prograni with students from fifty different countries? One good source 
Is your nearby university, with a linguistics department offering a 
TESOL (Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages) Specialization \ 
component within its graduate program In applied linguistics* However, 
more often than not, such programs are heavy on theory, whereas 
f^tudentf^ are' desirous of a chance for practical application* 

tn the winter of 1977^ our Internship program got Its start when 
one of my instructors enrolled at Northeastern University to obtain 
college credit for supervising and training new ESL Instructors, 
There were several other students in her graduate course who were 
looking for a setting in which to do student teaching in ESL, We 
arrived at an informal agreement with Dr, John Haskell, the professor 
involved, whereby three of my Instructor's classmates Interned at two 
of our five ESL class^locatlons. They received graduate credit for 
ESL student teaching; \^my Instructor obtained the credit she sought. 
One of the conditions ahtached^ namely, a sixty-hour time commitment 
spread out over eleven we^ks, alleviated a common apprehension about 



uiir way, riius> a volunteer teaching Job turned Into a part-time 
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vo,hinti'or« " rol (ability * All of tlk^ni complotod the coflnnituiono* 

Besides obtaining a workabic time commitment, another advantage 

of this source of volunteers is that they already had ESL methodological 

theory* In this winter of 1978, we have seven interns, though not 

all have a strong theoretical background* Therefore, we instituted 

the following training expedient: 

i* Interns observed several different ESL instructors, 
one per class session, for the first few weeks* 

^ 2* Interns observed the instructors to whom they were 

specifically assigned, usually those with the largest 
classes » 

3* Interns tutored slower students individually, proceeded 
to small group drills orally, and then taught part of 
class lesson* Essentially, selected classes ended up 
enjoying the benefits of team teaching* 

In conclusion, from a program coordinator's perspective, an 

internship program benefits greatly from the use of volunteers 

who can be relied upon, and students gain more individual attentioi 

A disadvantage is that the interns are available for only one term* 

One potential solution is to arrange for interns from other college^ 

to cover the other terms* We will try that next year* 
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^ Voluntarlam at the Crossroads i 

I Evaluation ot Workshop 

^-Paul Ilsley 

I * Purpose * " 

This report covers the February lO-U Voluntarism at the Cross- 
roads Workshop* which was attended by 62 participants « Details 
concerning its purposes and program can be found In the Appendix* 
The purpose, of \this evaluation report Is to Indicate the degree of 
participant satisfaction after attending the workshop* This report ' 
forms part of a larger study In which the Center for the Study of 

r- ^ 

Evaluation <CSE) Model was employed* 

II- Workshop Evaluation 

The Kropp-Verner Attitude scale was administered* along with 
five open-ended questions* at the last session of the workshop* 
The purpose of the scale Is to measure the "reaction of a total 
group In attendance at a short-term organized educatlotial activity 
<l*e,, a meeting* conference* workshop* Institute* etc*)*" The 
scale consists of 20^ attitude statements ranging from "It was one 
of the most rewarding experiences I have ever had" to "It was a 
complete waste of time*" Participants were eiicouraged ho check all 
appropriate responses* which were then averaged and multiplied by 
the assigned median value* The complete survey*, which Includes 
the Kropp-Verner scale and five open-ended questions* can be found 
In Appendix 1* The Instruinent was designed to assess (1) Che 
degree of participant satisfaction In attending the workshop* <2) ^ 
the suitability of the to^c^* and <3) the utility of the subject 
matter* 

Interpretation of the Data 

Degree of Participant Satisfaction 

According to Table 1* 87*3 percent of 30 participants returning 
questionnaires had a favorable reaction to the workshop as a whole* 
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and otily 3,3 percent liad im overall unfavorable reaction, Hhv 
mean factor of 3,870A corresponds to ttiu median value bctwtion 
quostlons 5 and 6: "It helped mc ptirHonally*' and "It HOlvcd hojuc 
problems for me," respectively. The responses arc j^rouped bi- 
tnodally at questions 5 and 7 ("I think It served its liurposu'*), 
further suggesting that , the degr^^e of p^irticipant satisfaction 
was high. 

Suitability of Topics 

Participants were asked to name the most helpful topic, and 
^he resulting data are displayed in. Table 2, The Program Manage- 
me^ib\Modol receiyed 35 percent of responses, followed by other 
management functions, such as Strategies for Recruitment, and 
Eyaluation and Recognition, with 20 percent each« Several parti*- 
cipangs (15 percent) found Myths and Pears of Volunteers to be most 
helpful. Only three participants answered question B2, "What topic 
did you find least useful?" (displayed in Table 3) perhaps indi- 
cating that no single topic wap viewed as unhelpful* 

It was discovered that^ participants were, as expected, very 
diverse in their roles and their needs. For example, there were 
varying degrees of expertise ^ nd involvement with volunteers and 
with adult education as veil. It was assumed by the program planners 
and the presentors that the majority of participants desired. training 
in management and leadership skill^, as can be seen in The Instruc- 
tional Goals of Appendix 2. The data seem to support this assumption* 

Questions pertaining to the degree of usefulness of two key 
sessions concerning managerial skills were as"ked (questions 3 and 4 
in Appendix 1). Specifically, those sessions were Management 
Strategy and Volunteer Leadership Training. The responses to those 
questions, appearingTin Table 4, show that only two participants 
responding found the respective sessions not 'useful while four 
participants found Management strategy. very useful and six parti- 
cipants found Volunteer Leadership Training very useful. 
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TABLE 1 , . V 
EVALUAT]<ON OF VOLUliTARISM WORKSHOP - KROPP-VERNER QUESTIONNARIE TABUIATION 









Median , 




Percen- 




. Questions 


Response 


Value 


Product 


tage 


1. 


It was one of the most fewcirding experiences I*ve ever had. 


5 


1.13 


5.65 


4.46 


2. 


Exactly what I wanted. 


7 


1.58 


10.06 


6.25 


3. 


1 hope we can have another in the near future. 


12 


2.25 


27.00 


10.71 


h. 


It provided the kind of experience that I can apply. 


14 


1.11 


38.78 


12.50 


5. 


It helped tne personally. ^ ' . 


20 


. =3.40 


68.00 


17.86 


6. 


It solved some problems, f^or me. ^ ^ 


7 


4.02 


28.14 


6.25 


7. 


I think it served its purpose. 


17 


k.kk 


75.48 


15.18 


8. 


It had some merits." 


* 12 


^ 4.96 


59.52 


10.71 


9. 


It was fair. 


7 


\5.30 


37.10 


6.25 


10. 


It was neither very good nor very poor. 


1 


e;.02 


6.02 


.89 


i ilk 


I was mildly disappointed* 


2 


6.Y8 


13.56 


1 . 78 




It was not exactly what I needed. 


0 


6.9\ 


0 


0 


13. 


It was too general. 


3 


7.19\ 


21.57 


2.68 


U. 


I am not taking any new ideas away. 


1 


7.45 \ 


, 7.45 


.89 


15. 


It didn*t hold my interest. . . ^ 


0 


8.19 


\ 0 


0 


16. 


It was too superficial. ' 


3 


8.62 


\25.86 


2.6.8. 


17. 


I leave dissatisfied. ^ ^ 


1 


9.29 


\9.29 


.89 


18. 


It was poorly planned 
I didn^t learn a thing. 


0 


9.69 


\p 


0 


19. 


0 


10.26 




0 " 


20. 


It was a complete waste of time* 


0 


10.86 


o\ 


0 



Number of participants - 62 

Number of questionnaires returned "30 

Mean factor « 3.8704 (product divided by total responses) 
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I'ABLI! 2 

Host Helpful Topic 

Topic ^ Responses Percent 

Program Management Model \ 7 35 

Strategies for Recruitment \^ 4 20 

Evaluation and Recognition \ 4 ' 20 

Myths and Fears of .Volunteers \ 3 * 15 ' 

\ 

Voluntary Organizations \ 1 5 

Women In Volunteering \ 1 5 

\ 

Conclusions 

Because of the number and variety of participants, It can be 
assumed that promotion of the workshop was successful. It can 
also be that a vast amount of material was covered In the workshop. 
For some participants, the amount-was perhaps excessive. Infor- 
matUbn overload might account for the low return rate. In general, 
however, the participant satisfaction level as measured by the 
Kropp-Verner scale was high, as was the suitability of the topics* 

III. Follow-up Evaluation 

Questions other than the ones addressed In the Workshop Eval- 
uation include these: What effect. If any, did the workshop have 
on participants In relation to their jobs, desire for further train- 
ing, and goals of building their volunteer programs? What should be 
the next step for this initial group of participants? If repeated 
to a new group of participants, how would the program be changed? 
In the hope of finding the answers to these questions, a survey was 
conducted five weeks following the workshop. It was assumed that„ 
by then the **Halo effect'* would have worn off, and that any change 
in behavior on the part of participants would have occurred. Speci- 
fically, the questionnaire (Appendix 3) attempted to shed light on 
such factors as retention of knowledge, utility of the various ses- 
sions, desire to modify activities involving volunteers, and overall 
benefit of attending the workshop* 



Flfcy-flvc qucscionnnlrcs wcrq Bcnc, and 33 (60 percent) were 
returned. Specifically, che survey was coded according co cype of * 
Instruction received; **W" for chose attending che workshop and "C" 
for chose accending che workshop and subsequenc course sessions. 
Increased Commictnenc 

Two quescions, four and five, accempced co decertnine whecher 
respondencs had increased cheir commicmenc in working wich volun- 
teers. Replies co quesciori four revealed chat since che workshop, 
nlneceen (57.58 percenc) respondencs had made plans co increase 
cheir work wich volunteers, while fourceen (42. percent) had noc. 
However, ic cannoc be proven chac all of chis significanc number of 
respondents increased cheir accivicies wich volunceers as a direcc 
resulc of che workshop. 

Quescion five, which asked whether respondencs have made con* 
cacc wich voluncary agencies since che workshop, is anocher indi* 
cacor of behavior. Of che eighceen who answered, only five (27.77 
percenc) indicaced chac chey had, while chirceen (72.2 percenc) had 
not. The profile of chose who have concacced ocher voluncary agen- 
cies suggescs chat all have worked >rlch volunceers in che pasc and - 
are currencly working with chem. Each of chese respondents has had 
a variecy of voluncary roles, including volunceer, and have served 
in at lease cwo voluntary cypes. " : 

Ic seems fair co assume chac parcicipancs who increased cheir 
commicmenc wich volunceers, or who concacced volunceer agencies, 
were chose who have been and are accive voluncarlscs. Purcher, chere 
is some evidence co suggesc cll^c che workshop had a causacive 
impacc coward chis end. Buc ic would noc be fair co assume chac 
participancs working in some capacicy wich volunceers gained more 
Chan anocher* 

Pare II of che questionnaire asked respondencs co race five 
session copies on a "helpfulness** scale ranging from zero Co five. 
"Managing Volunceer Programs" had che highesc mean (3.61) while 
"Recruicing Volunceers" showed che lowesc mean (2.97), as displayed 
in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 



HELPFULNESS OP WORKSHOP ARKAS 



Establishing Volunteer 
Programs 

Recruiting Volunteers 

Appraising Effective 
Training Programs 

Managing Volunteer 
Programs 

Evaluating Volunteer 
Programs 

Finding and Using Local 
and National Volunteer 
Agencies 



20 



22 



21 



21 



19 



19 



Me an, Mo de 

3*15 3 

2*97 3 

3*33 4 

3 & 5 

3*61 (bi-modal) 

3*368 4 



3*421 



The mode of responses per topic, as determined by the most pre- 
dominant response(s)» and of at least five responses,^ was determined 
as well*' Accordingly, the topic of the highest mean, ^'Managing 
Volunteer Programs" was bi-modal, with responses clustered at medium 
and high levels* Yet, the topic of "Finding and Using Local and 
National Volunteer Agencies" had a' high appeal to more participants, 
which suggests that it also had a broader range of appeal* 

In conclusion, it can be said that all of the instructional 
objectives were met with a significant number of the participants* 
.Some participants gained from every session* Which participants 
gained the most? It seems that, participants with a background and 
an active interest in volunteering gained the most* The sharing of 
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knowledge proved to be enlightening for participants, especially 
for those who lacked confidence or an understanding of voluntarism 
as an enterprise* Alttiough voluntarism Is quite segmented, the 
workshop did not seem to cause participants to concentrate too 
closely on their ovm areas, but opened up options for them* To 
that extent, attitudes appear to have changed* 
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APPENDIX 1 , ; . 

VOLUNTARISM AT THE CROSSROADS 
February 10 and 11, 1978 
Hillside Holiday Inn 

EVALUATION FORM 

Please eheck (V ) only chose statements which most accurately ' 
describe your personal reaction to the total workshop:' 

It was one of the most rewarding experiences I have eVer had. 

Exactly what I wanted 

^I hope we can have another In the near fut;ure 

It provided the kind' of experience that I can apply to itiy own 
situation 

It helped me personally ' 
_^It solved some problems for me 
_^I think It served Its purpose 
_^It had some merits 
^It was fair 

_It was neither very good nor very poor 
_I was mildly dlsappoltited 

It was not exactly what I needed . 

_It was too general 

I am not taking any new Ideas away 

It didn't hold my Interest 

_It was much too superficial 

^I leave dissatisfied 

_It was poorly planned 

I didn't learn a thing 

It was a complete waste of time 
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V 

B, I, What topic did you find most helpful? 



2. What topic did you find lease useful? 



3» Did you find the sessions concerning management strategy; 

'J 

Very Useful Useful Not Useful 

Comments: 



4* Did you find the sessions concerning volunteer and volunteer 
leader training 

Very Useful Useful Not Useful 

Comme n t s : ' . , 



5/ Do you desire further training In voluntarism? 

Yes No ^Depends on the type of training 

Comments; 



IDC 
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APPENDIX I 

VOLUNTARISM AT THE CROSSROADS 
Follow-up Survey 

Five wookB have past since you attended the voluntarism workshop at the 
Hillside Holiday Inn* We hope that you have had the opportunity to 
digest and use Boine of the materials and Ideas presented to you* To help 
u3 gain an understanding of the effectiveness of the workshop, m\ would 
greatly appreciate your response to the following questions* A coded 
identification number has been written on your questionnaire* It. Is not 
necessary to sign your name* Please answer the questions completely^ 
and return by March 2A» 1978* A self^addressed stamped envelope Is 
Included for your convlence* The results of the survey will be sent to 

you along with the proceedings of the workshop* Thank you* 

^ - " '■ 

-. . ^ ■ ' ' 

I* Please check ( ) the appropriate answer or answers to each, of the- 

followltig questions: . ' 

1* How much time have you worked with volunteer? « 

I worked with volunteers In . the past 
I do not work wlth^ volunteers at this time 

I currently , work with volunteers between 0 and 5 hours per week* 

I currently work with volunteers between- 6 and 15 hours per^week* 

I currently work with volunteers 16 or more hours per *^eek* 

^ , I plan to work with volunteers In the future, 

Other (please specify) 



2* What has been or Is your role In the field of voluntarism? 

Volunteer 

Trainer 

Evaluator 

Supervisor 

Other (please specify) - 



3- Do you consider yourself to be associated with: 

Advocacy Volunteering . 

Service Volunteering 

; Philanthropic Volunteering 

Leisure Volunteering 

Other (please specify) 



4. Since the workshop, have you made plana to Increase your work 
with volunteers? 



II. Please cherlc < ) the appropriate answer to each of the following 
questions: . 

Did the workshop provide you with helpful Information on 

a. establishing volunteer programs? 

b. recruiting volunteers? 

c. appraising effective training programs? 

d. managing volunteer piograms? 

e. evaluating volunteer program? 

f. finding and using local and national 
volunteer agencies 

5. Since the workshop have you made contact with volunteer agencies? 



No 



Yes 



Yes <lf yes, In what area<s) ) 



No 



Don't know 



\ 




Because of the voluntarism workshop, I 




\ 




\ 



\ \ 
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APrBNDTX 2 

VOLUNTARISM AT tVV. CROSSROADS 
February 10 and 11, 1C78 
lllllsltle lioUday Inn 

WORKSHOP (IpALS AND' OBJKCTTVKS 

i ^ ' ■ " 

PROCKAM (;OAKS; \ 

the tnajor alti^'a of the workshop staff, Iri conjunction with Northern 
Illinois Unlyerslty,^ the Region 1 Adult ^Education Service Center, 
and the Illinois Office of Education are!: 

■ / ^ ■ ^ ^ '\ ■ - 

1* t^ foster the growth and development of service voluntary 
efforts In northern Illinois;, | 

2* ^o sharpen and clarify the volunteer coordinator training 
^process; ./ 

3* , to Increase the capacity of un'lversltles to provide 
, I leadership training and infonnation service to volunteer 

' I action and service agencies; And 

4« ! to unify social service volunteer agencies and organizations 
; into cooperative programs for the purpose of volunteer 
\ and leaderstrlp training and/, professional development i 

J { . ' ' - ■■ 

INSTRUCTION GOALS: [ 

Upon corhpletion of the two day workshop, the participants will be 
able to. I V 

1. Outline and describe the state of the art of voluntarisn 

2. Identify the history of voluntarism in adult ed^catlon 

3. Address the administrative fears of incorporating volun*- 
teer components into large^r organizations 

4. Appraise the financial costs of volunteer programs 

5. Identify the processes necessary' to manage a volunteer 
program * 

6. Identify the resources available to volunteer leaders 

7* Design effective volunteer recruitment practices 

^ 8* Appraise effective training programs for volunteers and , 
leaders of ^volunteers 

9* Develop training ^programs for paid staff working with 
volunteers ~ ^ 

AO* Evaluate volunteer supervisory techniques. 

11* Evaluate volunteer performance- and programs 



RESOURCE PEOPLE 



Ayrkfl, Joel 
ExecuCiVG Direccor 
FACE InsciCUCe, Inc< 
2600 S* California 
Chicago, II 60608 

Barclecc, Sarah 
R.S,V.P. Office 
Hull House Assn. 
15A5 W. Morse 
Evanscon, II 60626 

Brican, Ronnie 

Project Staff Professional 

Group Reading Academy 

Satellite Program 

<GRASP) 

Evanston, 11 .60626 

Caravella, David 

ESL Program Coordinator 

MDNACEP 

Oakton Cotnm^ College 
Building 2, 7900 N. Nagle 
Morton Grove, II 60053 

Colli^is, Michael 
Supervisor 
Internship Program 
and Instructor 
101 Gable Hall 

DeKalb, II 60115 ' 

Cunningham, Dr. Phyllis 

Assoc « Professor 

Coordinator 

Region I 

Adult^ Education 

101 Gable Hall \ 

NIU 

DeKalb, II 60115- 

Esbrook, Cheryl R. 

Training Director ^ 

Girl Scout Council of 

Northwest Cook'County, Inc< 

570 East Higgins Rd. 

Elk Grove Village, II 60007 



Ildley. Paul 
Asst < Coordinator 
Region I 

3901 S. State St* 
Chicago, II 

Lee, Gwen 
Director of the 
Reading Laboratory 
Central YMCA College 
211 Worker 
Chicago, II 60606 

Leppert, Alice 
Program Specialist in 
Adult Basic Education 
Chjurch Women United 
475 Riverside Dr, Rm,_ 812 
New York, NY 10027 

Niemi, Dr*. John A. 
Professor' of 
Adult Education 
101 Gable Hall 
NIU 

DeKalb, II 60115 

Obarski, Michapl 
Chairman of Board 
DeKalb Learning Exchange 
NIU 

DeKalb, II 60115 

Patterson, Virginia 
President, Pioneer Girls, Inc. 
Box. 788 

Wheaton, II 60187 

Stone, Eve 

Coordinator 

Rape Crisis Center 

923 Crane Dr. Apt. 101 

DeKalb, II 60il5 

Wright, Carver 
Job Corp 

Field Coordinator % 
34th and State, 
Chicago, U .60609 
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VOLUNTARISM A T THE CROSSROADS; A CltAJj,KNC_R 
FOR A D ULT KDUCATMs ■ HUlsltlc. February lO-J], 

FROFILi ;. OF RKSPURC E PKOrL E 

A lice M. Lepper t 

Co**chalrperson, Section Volunteer In Education, NAPCAEj Coard 
Metnber and Consultant, Literacy Volunteers, Inc.; Former staff menbef 
and consultant for Volunteers In Comniunlty S£irvlces and Adult Basic 
Education Consultant, Church Women United, New York; Executive Com" 
mittee of Adult Education Association of. the U.S.A., 1972^ Chairman, 
Right to Read Committee of Adult Basic Education Coimnlsslon of AEA, 
1971; National Board and Executive Committee of WICS (Women In Com* 
munity ^Service; Inc.); Consultant on Assessment Contract; USOE 1971" 
1972. Formerly, In public Information for overseas church communica- 
tion unit, library services, secondary teaching, extensive volunteer 
ctnmnunlty leadership. Author of Guidelines for Adult Basic Educatio n 
Volunteers and author, and co-author of articles on the volunteer 
movement* 

John A. Nleml ^ :- 

Professor of Adult Education, Northern Illinois University. 
Held former teaching and administrative positions at the University 
of British Columbia, UCLA, and the University of Alasl^a. His flrs.t' 
assignment in adult education was as a teacher in the U.^. Army 
program for functionally illiterate enlisted personnel in Alaska. 
In addition to these positions, he has been active in AEA-USA 
serving. £is chairperson of each of the following: Commission of 
Research, Committee of Social Philosophy and the Mass Media Section 
arid is currently an Associate Editor of Lifelong Learning; Th e 
Adult Years . 'He has been In demand as a visiting professor and con- 
sultant in adult basic education and cross-cultural education in 
the U.S. and Canada. In both, he has been involved in the train- 
ing of volunteer and paraprof essiqnal ABE teachers. He is a pro- 
lific writer of articles and conference papers. His publications 

1 
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Include Adult Edu cation av S the Dlfladvantage^d_ Ad ult: » Mngs. ^fgAjA.^Pil 
Adult E ducat i on, and Tlie Tr alnorfl Manu al » a major resource for the 
planning of training profirams for volunti?er trainers In the Clrl 
Guides of Canada. 

Eve Stone V 

Co-ordlnator, Rape Crisis Center, DeKalb, Illinois. -Partici- 
pant Woman- to-Woman Program, DeKalb. Problem Pregnancy Counselor, 
Uomen^s Studies Center, DeKalb. Volunteer at olxon State School, 
Dixon, Illinois. Volunteer, at DeKalb County Nursing Home. Eve 
has an undergraduate degree In Psychology, and Is completing grad-* 
uate work in counselling and adult education at Northern Illinois 
University, , ^ 

Paul Ilsley 

A former Director of Adult Education In Nev England, Trained 
literacy volunteers in Maine.- Currently working as Curriculum 
Specialist, Region I Adult Education Center, Chicago Urban Skills^ 
Institute'. Enrolled In Adult-Contlnulng Education Program at 
Northern Illinois University as a doctoral candidate. 

Michael Collins 

Wide experience as an adult educator and administrator In the 
U«K, and Canada. Taught English to new immigrants and worked with 
Volunteer aides In launching an adult education program In rural 
Canadian setting* Former member. Community Resources Board, British 
Columbia. Currently enrolled in doctoral program, Adult-Contlnulng 

Education Program, Northern Illinois University. 

, ■ ' ■ - 

\ ' 
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PARTICIPANTS 
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Alien, Hdlen 
CUlcago ScUool Diet. 
6620 Jiiattitti 
Chicago, II 60636 



Bilker, Patricia 
Oa\. I'ark School Dlst, 
1102 S. Taylor^ 
Oak Park, II 6030A 



Beery, A* C. 

SubOrbaji ^l^lbrary System 

191 N. Marlon 

Oak Park, II 60301 



Beveroch, Suzanne 
R*S,V.P. 

5907 N* Campbell Ave. 
Chicago, II 60659 



Blanchln, BrunO: 
Chicago Clty-Wlde College 
39A2 Francisco 
Chicago, II 60618 



Bradley, Danny 
Training Specialist, CUSI 
123 E. 71st 
Chicago, l\ 60619 



Clmnllintt, Mary 
College of Lake Co, 
665 Cprdlnal Ct, 
Grayslake, 11, 60030 

Chlmp^p, Babetta 
Prof. AsEit . Am. Aseor. 



of Schc 
2728 N. 
Chlcagc 



ol Llbrarlcfi 
Hampden Ct, //8J5 
, II 606U 



Clasto, Laura 
ThorhtcSn Comm*^ College 



15800 S 



State St. 



South Holland, II 60A73 



Coggs, Samuel 
111, Dept* of 
Corrections Academy 
St* Xavier College 
3900 W* 103rd Sc. 
Chicago, IX 60655 



Coleman, Jean 
Office for Library 
Service to 
the Disadvantaged 
American Llbr^ary Assn. 
50 E* Huron 
Chicago, II 60611 



Capleton, Sandra 
Moraine Valley College 
1A7A2 Maplewood ^ 
Harvey, II 60A26 



Conti, Gary 

111. Dept. of Education 
237 Georgetown 
Springfield, II 62702 



Caponera, Paul 
Extension Director 
University Of 111. 
2330 Collins 
Blue Island, II 60A06 



Cox, Edward 
Asst. Principal 
Chicago Pul^llc School 
7637 S. Emerald' 
Chicago, II 60620 



PARTICIPANTS < Continued) 
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Dancy, Rosa 
Training Specialist 
Chicago Urban 
Skill Inst. 
7943 S. Langley 
Chicago, 11 60619 



Davenport, Suzanne 
Training Specialist 
Chicago Urban 
Skill Inat. 
7434 N. Spaulding . 
Chicago, U 60647 



Davidson, David 
111. Office 
of Education 
100 N. ist St. 
Springfield, II ; 62777 



Esbrook, Cheryl 
Cook County N.W. 
Girl Scout Council 
Elkgrove Village, II 



Fahrenbach, Sister Christine 
Westmont Adult Ed. Center 
-110 S. Linden St. 
Westmont, II 60559 ^ 



Fey, ArdytHe 
College of Lake County 
701 Country Lane 
Wildwood, II 60030 



Greer, Ben 

Volunteer Coordinator , 
PALE Institute 
12222 S. Normal 
Chicago, U 60628 



Hahn, Jan. . 
Sybaquez Girl Scout 
Council, Inc. ' 
15 Zlegler Court 
Elgin, II 60120 



Haskins, Juanita 
Training Specialist 
Chicago Urban Skills 
Institute 

1160610 S. Aberdeen 
Chicago, II 60643 



Henderson, Samuel C. 
Tabor Lutheran Church 
7950 S. Eacanaba Ave. 
Chicago, II 60617 



Jackson, Virginia 
Grad. Assistant 
Region I Adult Ed. 
Service Center^ * ■ 
3901 S. State 
Chicago, II 



Jasiecki, Marcy ^ 
R.S.V.P. Hull House 
1631 W. Wilson 
Chicago, II .60640 



Jimenez, Geraldo 
111. Division of 
Vocational Rehibilitation 
1528 Carney Ave. 
Rockford, II 



King, Linda . 
14ortheastem^,Ill. Univ. 
9146 S . Constance 
Chicago, II 60617 



Lorek, Barbara 
Grad. Asst. 14IU 
153 Park Ave. 
DeKalb, II 60115 



Lundberg, Esther 
Retired Seniors 
Volunteer Program 
Hull House 
\5320 W. Giddings St, 
Chicago, II 60630 
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Holly, Hory Neil 
College of Lako Co* 
536 Northftatc Rd* 
Mndentiur»4t , II 60046 



Harks, Huriel 
Director of CETA 
College of Lake Co, 
829 Hoseley Rd* 
Highland Park, II 60035 

Maxv7Bll , Rosemary 
College of Lake Co* 
414 Albany Lane[ 
Vernon Hills, 11 



Heyer, Phyllis 
Counselor 

Lockport High School 
Rtel' 5, Box 257A 
Lockport, XI 60441 



Hulligan, Pat 
Cbmmunicy Services 
Waubonsee College 
Sugar Grove, XI 



Nelson, Hattie 

Citizens Information 

Service of Illinois 

67 E* Madison St*, Rm* 1408 

Chicago, II 60603 

NysCrom, Charles 
Outreach 

Coilege-of Lake Co, 
1213 Garrick Ave* 
Waukegan, II 60085 

Oddgelrsson, Jean 
Chicago Social Work 
5004 S* Blackistone 
Chicago, II 60615 



Peyton, Gail 
Training SpocinLlBt 
Chicago Urban Skills 
Institute 

8043 St* Ltiwrencc 
Chicago, 11 tf0619 



Quinn, Sister Carol 
Director 

Loretta Adult Ed* Ctr* 
6444 S* Dante 
Chicago, 11 60637 



Handle, Loretta 
Chicago Public Library 
Studies Unlimited ^ 
425"N^Htchigan 
Chicago, ll 60611 

Roberts, Pat > 
William Dawson Skill Ctr* 
533 E, 33rd Place, ^^902 
Chicago, II 60616 

r 

Rosenkoetter , Sharon 
CETA ' 

College of Lake Co, 
1970 Cranbrook 
Llbertyville,, II 60048 . 

■ -x 

Schctt, Loretta \ 
Training Specialist \ 
Chlcaigo Urban Skills 'Inst* 
Chicago, II 60657 



Sims, Jo \ 
Graduate Asst* NIU 
3626 Lathan St, 
Rockford, II 



Sideman, Gertrude 
RSVP Hull House 
417 , Roscoe 
Chicago, II 
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PARTICIPANTS (Continued) 



Townsond, Patricia 
College of Lake Co. 
158 ttarvcy Ave. 
Grayslakc, II 60030 



Woll, Bruce 
I> C P S 

5312 S. Cornell 
Chicago, 11 60615 



Vankat, Linda 

Thornton Comn. Cqllege 

15800 S. State St> 

South Holland, 11 60473 



Yahnke, Phyllis 
Plainfield Schools 
505 Divi8i:>n St. 
Plainfield, 11 60544 
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Watson, Uleatine 
Coordinator 

Northweatern Univeraity 
College Without Walls 
4950 N* Marine Dr, , ff209 
Chicago, II 606A0 



Weaby, Robert 

Progressive Baptiat Church 
20 N. Lincoln Ave. 
Aurora, II -6050A 



Wilkes, Doria 
College of Dupage ^ 
239 Montclair 
Glen Ellyn, II 60137 



Wilson, Carrie 
Training Specialist 
Chicago Urban Skills Inst. 
400 E* 33rd St*, #1801 
Chicago, II 60616 



Wojciechowicz, Xatherine 
Argo Public School - 
7301 W* 60th Place 
Argo, II 60501 
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VOLUNTARISM PROCRAM VISITATION SCHEDULE 
Deccmbor 19 & 20, 1977 

MONDAY Phyllis Cunningham, Paul Ilsley, John NiemL 

12:00 * John and Muriel arrive at Service Center 

12:30 - Meet Amanda Rudd at Batt'a (Ph*: 225-2575) 

2:30 Meet Bob Ahrens, Mayor's Council on the Aging, 88 N* LaSalle 

4:00 - Meet Paul Burke, Training Director, United Way Crusade of 
. Mercy 72 West Adams (Ph,: 263-1756) 

TUESDAY Phyllis Cunningham, John Nleml 

9:00 - Meet Clorlne Hall, Director Northwest Regional Girl Scouts 
at Service Center 39th & State 

10:30 * Meet Nancy Jefferson, Director Midwest Community Council 
9 South Kedzie, 2nd Floor (Ph.: 826-2244) 

12:00 - Meet Mr* Robert Heineman, Illinois Public'Action Council 
59 East Van Buren, 26th Floor (Ph*: 427-6262) 

2:00 - Meet Jean Coleman, Director American Library Association 
50 East Huron (Ph*: 944-6780). 

4:00 - Meet Carl Boyd, Operation Push Project EXCEL, 930 East 50th 
(Ph.: 375-3366) . 
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VOLUNTARISM AT im CROSSROADS: A Challenge for Adult nducators 

WORKSHOP fiJSmA 

Friday, Febniary 10, 1978 
9:00 a.m. " Registration 

9:30 a.m. - 'Iftlhy Voluntarism? An Issue for the 70's and a Challenge 
for the 80' s" John Niemi, Professor of Adult Education 
Northern Illinois Uiiversity . . . Lafayette Rom' II 

10:00 a.m. - ''Voluntarism: State of the Art" 

Alice Leppert, Fotmer staff member and consultant in 
volimtarism Church Women, Uiited, 

New York Lafayette Room II ^ 

10:30 a.m. - '*Kfyths and Fears Concerning the Use of Volunteers" 

Michael Collins, Doctoral student in Adult -Continuing 
Education ^ 

Northern Illinois Uiiversity Lafayette Room II 

11:00 a.m. • Coffee Break ^ Lafayette Boom II 

11:15 a.m. - Panel— "Place of Volunteers in Adult EducatiOT - 
, Developing Rationale and Goal Setting" 

Moderator - Phyllis Cunningham, Professor of Adult Education 
Northern Illinois Uiiversity 

Alice Leppert, Tomer staff member arid constiLtant in 
voluntarism Church Women United, New York ^ 

Patsy Millins, Education Co-ordinator 
Illinois Migrant Council, Rochelle 

Michael Obarski, Chaiman of the Board t 
DeKalb Learning Exchange 

Carver Wright, Co-ordinator 
Jobs Cbrps Program, City Colleges of Chicago 
\ Lafayette Room II ^ 

12:00- 

1:15 p.m. - Lunch . North Churchill 

1:30 p.m. - "Strategies for Recruitment" 

Alice Leppert, R>iiner staff member and consultant in 
volimtarism Church Women United, New York 
Lafayette Room I 

2:00 p.m. - "A Model for the Assessment of :feeded Volunteer Skills" ^ 
John Niemi, Professor of Adult Education 
Nbrthem Illinois, thiversity ..... .Lafayette Room II 

2:30 p.m. - "Orientation and Training of Volunteers" 

Moderator * John Nieffii, Professor of Adult Education 
' Northern Illinois Uiiversity ...... Lafayette Room IT 



3: 15 p.m* 
3:30 p.m. 



4:15 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. 



RonnU Britan, Project Staff Profesaionnl 

Grou{i Kcadlng Academy Satellite Porgram (GRASP) EvanBton 

Shirley Eabrook, Training Director 

Girl Scout Council of Northwest Cook County, Chicago 

Alice Leppert, Former staff member and consultant In 
Voluntarism Church Women United, New York 

Virginia Patterson, President 

Pioneer Girls, Inc., Wheaton Lafayette Room IT 

Coffee Break Lafayette Room II 

^'Preparing and Training Staff for Working with Volunteeis" 
Paul Haley, Curriculum Specialist 
Region I Adult Education Service Center 

Chicago > . . .Lafayette Room II 

Summary of Day 
Adjournment 



Saturday, February 11, 1978 

9:30 a.m. - "A Model for Managing a Voluntarism Program" 
Paul Ilsley, Curriculum Specialist 
Region I Adult Education Service Center, Chicago 
Lafayette Room II . ^ 

10: IS a.m. - Buzz Group - Individual Concerns . * . . Lafayette Room II 

10:45 a.m. - Coffefe Break . Lafayette Room II 

11;00 a.m. - "Evaluation and Recognition" 

Moderator - John Nleml, ; Professor of Adult Education 
Northern Illinois University 

Joel Ayres, Executive Director 

Programmed Activities for Correctional Education <PACE) 
Sara Bartlett, Northslde Supervisor 

Retired Senior Volunteer Program <RSVP), Hull House, Chicago 

Alice Leppert, Former staff member and consultant In 
Voluntarism - Church Women United, New York 

Virginia Patterson, President 

Pioneer Girls Inc., Wheaton Lafayette Room II 



12:00^ 
IvlS p.m. 



- Lunch 



l;30 p.m. - "New Dimensions for Voluntarism" : 
Workshop #i - "Literacy Volunteers" 
Paul Ilsley, Curriculum Specialist 
Region I Adult Education Service Center, Chicago 
Lafayette Room II 
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Wprkahop H - **Matching the Volunteer wl^th tha Client** 
Gwen Lee^ Director of tha Reading Laboi^atory, Central YMCA 
College, Chicago ' ^Lafayette Room II 

Workshop #3 - *Vomen In Voluntariam" . 
Eve Stone, ,Co-ordinator 
Rape Criais Center, DeKalb * * « « Wall Street Conference Room, 

Workahop '#4 - "Advocacy Voluntariam*' \ 
Michael Collina, Doctoral student in Adult-^Continuing 
Northern lUinoia Univeraity «« Madiaon Street Conference Room 

Work8hop#5 -> *^U6ing tha Univeraity aa a Source of Tutora for 
Engliah as a Second Language Program" 
David Caravella, ESL Program Co-ordinator \ 
MONACEP \ ; 

Oakton Community College, Niles tafayette\Room II 



2:45 p*m* * Coffee Break * « *^ 

3:00 p*m* * Repeat of Workshop. 

4:15 p*m* Sunmiary of Day 

4:30 p*m* * Adjournment 



tafayette Room II^ 
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AUTHOR AND TITLE INDEX 

A Guidebook for Local Communltloa Pjirtlclpatlnfl In Operation Inde- * 
, pendente t 1975 National Council on Aging. Washing- 
ton « DtC. 

A Sumnary of Actions and Outcomea ; Operation Independence Project 

1977 National Council on the Aging Inc . Washington, D<C. 

Arthur, J.K., Retire to Action, 1969 Abingdon Prese, N.Y. 

Arnold, Arthur; Webb, Bob. The Development of Remedial Engllah 
Classe9"An Eyerclae In Profeaalonal Cooperation* 

Bogga, David L. A Study of Teacher Aldea In Ohio Adult Baalc-Edu- ' 

cation Programa. — 

Brotheraon, Mary Lou; Johnaon, Mary Ann. Teacher Aide Handbook ; 
A Culde for New Careera In Education . 

College Programs for Paraprofeaalonala j Human Servlcea Inatltute, 
Queens College 1975 N.Y.« NY. 

Colvln, Ruth J. leader: Literacy Education Assistance for the De- 
■ velopment of Educational Reaourcea . t 

DeBoer, J.C. , Let's Plan 1970, Pilgrim Preaa, Philadelphia and 
Boston. 

Demonatratlon> Developmental and Research Pfbject for Programs^ Ma- 
terials, Facilities^ and EducaeldnAl Technology for 
Undereducated Adulta . Morehead State Univ., KY. 
Appalachian Adult Basic Ed. Demonstration Center. 

Education for All Ages . Community and Junior College Journal; 44; 
1; 13. 

Establishing Right-To-Read Programs In Communlty-'Based Adult Lesrnlng 
Centers * Texas Univ., Austin. Bureau of Industrial 
and Business Training. 

Final Report of Activities for International Women's Year In the De- 
partment d^f Health, Education^ and Welfare . Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C.* Federal Women's Bureau. 

Final Teacher Training (Staff Development) Ptoject Report for Volun- * 

teer Adult Basic Reading Tutorial Program.. May 1^ 1974- 
July 30, 1975 . Literacy Volunteers , Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Fleming, Elmer; Leppert, Alice. Opportunities for Careers In Adult 
I and Continuing Education for Paraprofeaslonals and 

Volunteers . 

Haines, Mike, Volunteers: How to Find Them: How to Keep Them , 1977 

Voluntary Action Resource Center, Van Couver, BC. U6J1T9 
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Hardy, R*E.; Cull^ J.G.> Applied Volunteertsm In Community Develop - 
men t , 1973» Charles C. Thomas^ Publisher, Springfield; 
1 1 llnols ; Volunteerlam: An Emergtnfl Profession . 19 74 . 

Johnston, Joyce; Plamatler, Robert A. The Directed Reading Approach: 
A Lesson Organization Procedure Adapted for Use With 
Adults . 

Johnston, Joyce D.^ Paltriatier^ Robert A. Student-Centered Tutoring : ' 
Using Initial Lesson ResultB To Set Future Goals . 

Johnston^ Joyce D.; and others. The Language Experience Approach ? 
Application for Tutoring Adults In Reading . ^ 

Kltzmlller, W.M.; Ottlnger^ R. Citizen Action Vital Force for Change , 
1971^ Center for a Voluntary Spclety^ Washington, D.C. 

Lamarre^ Paul; and others. Resources: A Guide for Using Published - 
Materials In Adult Literacy Programs . 

Leat, D. ^ Research Into Comrtiunlty Involvement ^ 1977^ The Volunteer 
Centre^ Berkhomsted^ England. 

Leat, Towards a Definition of'Volunteer Involvement , 1977, The 

Volunteer Centre^ Berkhomsted^ England. ^ 

Leppertj Alice M. Guidelines for Adult Basic Education Volunteers . 

Leppert, Alice M. Volunteers In Adult Basic Education Programs . 

Levln^ S.; Parlslen^ N.T. , Thursz, D. » Handbook on Volunteers In 
Ampr Community Services ^ [1969 ^ Human Resources Re- 
search Organization^ Alexandria^ Va. 



Lobb^ C. » Exploring Careers Through Volunteerlsm ^ 1976» Richard 
Rosen Press » Xnc. Ky, K.Y. . 

Manual for Volunteers In Adult Corrections . Washington State Dept. 
of Social and Health Services » Olympla. 

Manser^ G.; Cass^ R.H. Voluntarism at the Crossroads , 1976, Family , 
Service Association of America, N.Y., N.Y. 

"< 

Marjk, J.L., Paraprofesslonals In Education ^ 1972, Bank Stree^t Col- 
lege of Education, N.Y. , N.Y^- 

Maurer, Nelson S.;'and others. Paraprofesslonal Workers In Educa" 

tlonal Settings: Child Care Services — An Adult Train- 
ing Course for Selected Occupations . 

Naylor, H. , Leadership for Volunteering , 1976, Dryden Assoc., Dryden, 
N.Y. 
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Nay lor , H . , Volunteerg Today > Finding * training^ and Working V^ith 
Thea» 1973, Drydcn Assoc., Dryden N*Y. 

Neighborhood Study Center Teacher Aide PcoRram * 1969-1970. Cotnitr 
unlty Services Planning Council, Sacramento, CA* 

Netherton, W» , Developing Student Volunteer Pro^^ramsj A Handbo ok, 
1977 Volunteer Centre of Winnipeg, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
R3C ISI. 

V ■ ■ f - 

Palmatler, Robert A.; and others. Getting Together: EstabllahlnR 

A Working Tutorial Relationship. 

Palmatler, Robert A., and others. Help: Inside and Outside the 
Tutoring Agency . 

Palmatler, Robert A., and others. Splitting Up: Termination of a 
Tutoring Relationship . 

Palmatler, Robert A., and others. Teaching One-To-One J A Dlagnos" 
tic Approach to Beginning Tutoring . 

Palmatler. Robert A.,. Word Concepts; An Adult Approach to Decoding 
Skills. ■ f 

Peace Corps Training Guidelines: The Program and Training Loop and 
^ Systematic Approach to Training . Peace Corps* Wash" 
Ington D.C. 

Pearl, A.; Riessman, F. Nev Careers for the Poor , 1965, The Free 
Press, N.Y., NIY. - 

Rauch, Sidney J,, Comp. Handbook for the Volunteer Tutor . 

Report of the Committee on Education to the President's Coprinisslon 

on the Status of Women . President's Commission on the 
Status of Women, Washington, D.C. 

Salner, Janet S.; Zander, Mary L. Serve: Older Volunteers In Com " 
munlty Service. A New Role and a Nev Resourc:5 > 

Scheler, I.H., Orienting Staff to Volunteers , 1972, National Inform- 
ation Center on Volunteerlst^, Boulder, Colorado. 

Smith, Carl B.; Fay, Leo C* Getting People to Read; Volunteer Pro- 
grams That Work . ^ 

Smith, D.H. (Project Director), Voluntary Sector; Policy Research 

Needs , 1974, The Center for a Voluntary Society, Wash, 
D.C. 

Stradet, Susan; and others. The Teaching of Sight Words; Ways and 
Means * ' ^ - 
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Tralnlnft Student Volunteera . Action, Waahlngton, D.C.v 

Vestal^ Cynthia, Comp,; Cralg^ Sally Ki, Comp. New Careers Blbll- 
oRraphy: ParaproCeBalonals In the Human Services . 

Volunteer Adult Basic Reading Tutorial Program; Final Special Demon- 
stration Froject Report . Literacy Volunteers, Inc., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Volunteers In Community Mental Health . National Inst, of Mental 
Health, Betbesda, MD. 

Walsh, Paul; Sleeman, Phillip J, Training Impllcatfons of Para- 

proCesslonala In Urban Plannlng-A Role Cor Continuing 
Education and Training . 

Way, Max; Moore, Sharon. Helping Adulta Learn: A Handbook for Home 
Instruction Paraprofeaslon&ls In Adult Basic Education. 

Welnex* Roberta. The Newspaper; A Source of High Intereat, Instruc 
tlonal Material for Adults.. ^ 



Wilson, M. The Effective Management of Volunteer Programs , 1976, Pub, 
Volunteer Mgt. Association, Boulder, Colorado. 
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SELECTED ERIC DOCUMExlTS ON VOLUNTARISM 



TtiG following bibliography' had been developed for the workshop 
nn "Voluntarism at the Croaarbada: A Challenge for Adult Educatora," 
sponsored by Region I Adult Education Service Center, It reflects 
the needs of thla particular workshop aa well as a large audiimce of 
adult educatora, and Is the reault of an ERIC computer aearch of 
Reaourcoa In Education <RIE) atfd Current Index to Journala In Educa^, 
tlon <CIJE) . The Items generated were subjectf^d to examination. \ 
Those which appeared to have general applicability or utility were 1 
selected for Inclusion .In the bibliography. However, document se** \ 
Section la founded upon examination of only the title, deacrlptors, 
and abstract. Users searching for more apeclflcally relevant documents 
might do well to conduct an £i(IC aearch geared preclaely to the sub- 
ject at hand. * , , - ' ^ 

Moat ERIC documents may be viewed on microfiche In one of over 
500 libraries throughout th6 country. The alx-dlglt ERIC ED number 
appears after the abstiract,.on the microfiche. Use thla number to order 
copiea of documents from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. One 
RIE Item has no ED number, aa It la being proceased. Use the CE numbe 

Itema having EJ numbera are journal articles and are available 
at your library or from^the publisher. 

To order documenta beglmtltfg with ED numbers, consult the' number 
of pages for the docinnent, compute the price from the schedule below 
for either microfiche of paper copy <HC), add postage <$.18 per 100 
pages , of paper text or $.18 per 3>360 pages of microfiche text), and 
prepay the order. ■ 
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UNIT PRICE SCHEDULE 
MICROFICHE (MF) 

Number Piche Each ED I? - Price 

1-5 (up to 480 pages) $ .83 

6 (481-576 pages)'. . 1.00 

7 (577-672 pages) 1.16 

• 8 (673-768 pages) . ,. . .; 1.33 

Each additional 

Microfiche (additional 96 pages) .... 1.67 

PAPER COPY 

Number Pages Each ED # , Price 

1 to 25 ". . . . $1.67 

26 to .50 . . 2.06 

51 to 75 .' , . 3.50 

76 to 100. ..... 4.67 

Each additional : „ 

25 pages |. . . . ; 1.34 

Order from: ERIC Document Reproduction Service (ERDS) 
P.O. Box 190 I 
Arlington, Virginia 22210 

. \ * . . 
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Artioid, Arthur; Wobli, Bob 

Tlii; DRVELOVMliNT OV REMliDlAL ENClhlSll CLASSES— AN EXERCTSK IN PROFES- 
SIONAL pOOPERATlON. LITERACY SYMI^OSIUM 

Adult Education(London) ; 5j 289-9/t Jan. 1975 (lU 1,12 135) 

A voJunteer scheme In Bradford, England was set u{> to .'Jt'rvc tho 
needs o£ illiterates and Bomi-lltoratos who couldn't attend a clasa- 
"iic service provided a confidential, free of charge, one-to-one, 

tutorial relationship in either the tutor's or client's home- (MIJ) 

■ ^ ■ ' ' ■ . " ' ' ' n 

A A * - . ; 

^ioggs, David L, . , , ■ 

A STUDY OF TEACHER AIDES IN OHIO ADULT BASIC EDUCATION ^OGRAMS 
Oliio State Dept* of Education, Columbus, Ohio; 43p* 19^6 (ED 133 522 

A study was conducted to determine the real and pol:ential con- || ^ 
tributions of teacher-aides to Ohio| Adult Basic Education (ABE) Pro- \' 
grams* The literature concerned with aides In ABE, consisting pri- \ 
marily of reports of inservice workshops, has focused on their func-* 
tions.and training needs* This study had four major purposes: (1) 1 
to provide demographic data on aides education, ethni c background , 
experience, sex, age. and work setting, (2) to . det'i^rmine ' the nature and 
extent 6f specific Instructional, clerical, and community relations 
activities performed by aides, (3) to determine how well aides wtire 
prepared to perform the functions Important to their work, and by In- 
ference, their training needs, and (4) to examine the nature and quality 
of the -^working . relationships between teachers and aides* A question- 
naire based on tha review. of literature was field tested with 12 aides, 
revised, and mailed to 253 aides* Responses were ^received from 208 
aides (82%)* Personal interviews were conducted with 35 (16%) aides 
randomly selected from the respondents, with some adjustments made to 
insure geographical distribution* Findings are "pr^esented in five sec- 
tions: modalities pf partnership between teachers' and aides, demo- 
graphic data,, duties of aides, learning needs of ajides, and relation- 
ship with teacher* Implications for both administrators and teachers' 
are discussed* Appendixes include the questionnaire and interview 
guide* ' . \ ^ 
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Brotherson, Mary Lou^ Johnaon, Mary Ann ^ 

TEACHER AIDE HANDBOOK: A GUIDE FOR HEW CAREERS IN EDUCATION 

Interstate Printers & Publlahers, Inc., 19 N. Ja<?kson Street, 
Danville, IL 61832 ($4.95) 210 p. 1971 (ED 068 895) 

The primary purpose .of this book Is to serve as an overview for " 
teacher aide training. It is an attempt to gather and relate intro- 
ductory information necessary for the orientation and education of 
auxiliary personnel In education. Some of the areas given primary 
consideration are; (1) Human Growth and Development, ^2) History of : 
Education, (3) School Orgatijization, (4) Various Roles of the Teacher 
Aide, and (5) Locating and Applying for Jobs. Appendices are Included. 
(WR) , 

/ AAA 

Colvln> Ruth J. 

LEADER^ LITERACY EDUCATION ASSISTANCE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESOURCES. A HANDBOOK FOR ORGANIZERS OF BASIC ^READING PRO- 
GRAMS_ FOR ADULTS AND TEENAGERS 

Follett Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois (No Price Quoted) 57 p. 
1972 (ED 078 234) 

Guidance for leaders of a volunteer group working to combat adult 
illiteracy In a given community Is provided In practical detail. In 
Chapter 1, Problems of Illiteracy, the results of an Interview poll with 
a sample population of Americans 16 years of age and older show that * 
there are 21,000,000 adults in the United States whose skills are not 
even "survival" reading skills, and a million and a half of these 
adults are totally Illiterate. Chapter 2^ Volunteers and Volunteerlsm> 
discusses why volunteer tutors- are needed^^why many potential students 
need a one-to-one teacher-student situation, why people volunteer^ why 
volunteers teach reading In a tutorial setting, and why an organization 
for^ volunteer tutors should be started. Chapter 3 described the organ- 
ization process under the heading of the nucleus leadership group. In 
Chapter 4, Presenting the Problem of Illiteracy, discussions center 
around statistics on local Illiteracy, determining^ Illiteracy In your 
locality, survey of community , adult basic .education, survey of com^ 
munlty needs with existing agencies, human Interest stories, suggesting 
a solution to a problemi- and requesting sponsorship. Chapter 5, 
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Organization of Literacy Program Leadership, presents cb*irtB of n 
vSiinplc and of a more complex literacy organization. Job descriptions 
for each of the positions shown on the charts. are provided* An ap- 
plication form for trainees in a teacher training workshop and initial 
fitudent report and annual student report forms are included, as is 
a supervisor's, or teacher's report fortiti and a diploma. Chapter 6> 
. Evaluation of a, Good Volunteer Literacy Program, provides an evalu^ 

ation check list. (DB) 

■ ■ I ^ 

AAA • 

DEMONSTRATION, DEVELOPMENTAL AND RESEARCH PROJECT FOR PROGRAMS, 
MATERIALS, FACILITIES AND EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY FOR UNDEREDUCATED 
ADULTS. .COUNSELOR AIDES; VIRGINU STATE MODULE. FINAL REPORT SERIES. ^ 

Morehead State Uhlv., ICY. Appalachian Adult Basic Education^- Demon- 
stration Center. 

Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education (DHEW/OE) , 
Washington, D.C. 73 p. Subcontract AABEDC No. 6 Sept. 30, 1970 
(ED 05A A 12) 

The counselor-aide program is implemented by paraprofessionals 
working cooperatively with a certified counselor, , in an effort to 
raise the economic level of the adults in Carroll Couiity, through an 
. improvement in the educational level of achievement. The counselor 
aides feel that they have been reasonably successful in meeting the 
objectives as stated. \ Approximately 800 contacts_have been made since^ 
September 1, 1969, including new contact and follow-ups. Several have 
returned to Adult Basic Education classes; others have expressed a 
desire to enroll when classes resume in the fall of 1970; and still 
others have .since earned ^ high school equivalency . certificate. 
\}p6n rating the duties and responsibilities of the counselor-aides, 
it was revealed that there was poor communication between the employ^ 
ment office and personnel managers in industry' and the counselor aides ,^ 
in an effort to secure names of prospective adult basic education stu^ 
dents. The tabulations found in this report portray the various areas 
covered in gaining an understanding of the program and students. Home 
visits and presentation of adult basic education programs to civic 
groups produced the ^ost interest and participation. Two main causes 
for withdrawal from classes'* were; (1) Earned G.E.D. Certificate, (2) 
classes conflicted with shift-work schedule. (For related documents 
see AC 010 638 and 639.) (Author/DB) , 



EDUCAttON FOR ALL AGES , 

Community and Junior College Journal; AA; 1; 13 Aug/Sep. 1973 
(EJ 089 869) 

Discussed a program, designed Co provide a meaningful life for 
senior citizens through volunteer service to che community. (Author/ 

RK) ' . . . ■ 

* * * " 

ESTABLISHING RIGHT-TO-READ PROGRAMS IN COMMUNITY-BASED ADULT LEARNING 
CENTERS. 

Office of Education (DHEW) , Washington, D.C. Right to Read Program; 
Texas Education , Agency, Austin, Div. of Adult** and Continuing Educa- 
tion. AOj>. May, 197A (ED 102 303) ^ ^ 

The booklet provides a history of the Right-To-Read, Austin 
(Texas) Learning Center Project and, based on the experiences at 
Austin, provides a guide to establishing a Right-To-Read Project in a 
learning center. The general problems, needs, and 'experiences of the 
project are described and discussed .as they evolved, under the following 
headings; goals, locating the facility, personnel needs, use of vol- 
unteer tutors, staffing and scheduling, testing^ . student records, the 
Instructional program, equipment, recruitment and publicity, develop- 
ing materials, and a cost estimate for establishing a right- to-read/ 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) learning center; A summary indicates that 
two years of experience with a Coordinated Right- to-Read /ABE Learning 
Center have shown that such Centers can have a great impact on the 
communities they serve. It is believed that the experiences and con- 
clusions set forth In the booklet can be adapted to fit the needs of 
any community-based Rlght-to-Read/Learnlng Center site.. Forms used 
at the Austin Center are appended, with comments on their use. (Author/ 
NH) ^ ■ 

* * * ' - ^ 

FINAL REPORT OF ACTIVITIES FOR INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S YEAR IN THE DE- 
PARTMDrr. OF HEALTH, EQUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. Fed- 
eral Women's Bureau. 64 p. Dec. 1975 (ED 130 972) 

Descriptions are given of mission-^riented or programmatic ac- 
tivities for or of concern to women, ongoing or initiated by the De- ^ 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare during International Women's 
Year. Extensive comments are made about background and progress of 
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progr^jiim, retiOtirtih, warkqho[jn, nnd other activities In thfi following 
olf{ht categories: aging, child welfare and development, cd icatlon, 
hciilth, toUabUltatlon, women and social tleclltlt^y, legislative 
advances, and departmental programs for women. Some of the 135 ac- 
tivities include funding of volunteer programs of services for the 
t^lderly, provision of health services and other aids to mothers and 
families with dependent children, development of curriculum materials 
to reduce sex bias in schools, health research on breast and gyne- 
cological cancer, awarding of traineeships to women wanting^to work 
in rehabilitation fields, surveys on economic status of older women, 
iind implementation of Title XX of the Social Security Act. Additional 
projects are listed in special areas such as film/media programs, 
publications, and special concerns to minority women. (AV) 

* * * 

FINAl* .TEACKER TRAINING (STAPF DEVELOPMENT) PROJECT REPORT FOR VOL- 
UNTEER ADULT BASIC READING TUTORIAL PROGRAM. MAY 1, 1974-JULY 30, 1975. 

Bureau oE Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education (DHEW/O^), Wash* 
ington, D.C. Div. of Adult Education Programs. 

Literacy Volunteers, Inc., Syracuse, N*Y. 34 p, June 30, 1975 
(ED 118 867) ^ 

The project was assigned with the purpose of providing Adult 

Basic Education directors in Regions 1, 2, 5 and 10 of the U.S. Office 

of Education with the technical capability of using staff and volun-^ 

teets to organize and matiage the training of volunteers to tutor adults 

in basic , reading and writing. Two training workshops were conducted 

in each region for basic reading tutor training, workshop leaders 

training, and organizational^ management training. Descriptions of 

the wrkshops held in each region cover the following topics: (i) 

J 

initial planning and orientatioa session, (2) initial workshop, (3) 
second workshop, (4j inService training/ consultancy visit, and (5) 
technical assistance. Information dissemination activities are re- 
ported and data collection methods discussed. A favorable evaluation 
of the program!s effectiveness in achieving its objectives was based 
on the results gathered from formative, summative, and informal data 
acquired from participants and questionnaires given to the regional 
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[project directors. Data oti workahops contluctetl by participant,* and 
the questionnaire are presented* Objectives for workshop training, 
workshop leaders training, and volunteer management training arc 
appended. (Author/EC) 
■1 ■ , it it it 

Fleming, Elmer; Leppert, Alice 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR CAREERS IN ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR PARA- ^ 
PROFESSIONALS AND VOLUNTEERS 

-Knowledge and Action In Adult Education; 1; 33-8, April, 1971 
(EJ. 0A9 299) 

Discusses the need for paraprof esslonals ind volunteers In adult 
education programs, the sort of Individual best suited' to these po- 
sitions, opppf tunltle& In the field, qualifications requlre<^, and 
training sessions which are available. (DR) 

it it it 

Johnston, Joyce; Palmatler, Robert A. 

THE DIRECTED READING APPROACH: A LESSON ORGANIZATION PROCEDURE 
ADAPTED FOR USE WITH ADULTS. INSTRUCTIONAL CONCEPT GUIDE NO. 9. 

Dr. Robert A. t^almatler, Reading Department, 309 Aderhold Building, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602 ($1.50) 24 p. 1976 
(ED 120. 360.) 

The Instructional concept guide Is part of a system developed 
for tutor training and support. It Is primarily designed for volun- 
teers, but It can also be adapted to the training of paraprof esslonal 
tutors for any type of adult literacy program. A key component In 
the system Is the tutor support library, consisting of Instructional 
concept guides (training and reference aids for tutors) and functional 
content units (models for the practical application of tutoring skills) 
Guide Nine shows how the directed reading lesson can be adapted for 
use In tutoring adults. Five main steps of the lesson are described . 
(readiness/motivation, silent reading, development of comprehension . 
skills, development of work recognition skills, and extension activ- 
ItlesJ^ _ Three alternative ^comprehension-extending formats (braln^ 
storming, problem solving, ^ and reciprocal questioning or request) are 
explained. A sample lesson plan for a hypothetical student is pre- 
sented which contains outlined teaching procedures, a sample reading 



aelectlon, and suggested written activities. A five-Item Xl^t of 
references on reading Instruction Is Included.. (Author/MS) 

AAA • 
Johnston* Joyce D*; Palmntler* Robert A. 

STUDENT'CENTERED TUTORING; U^tNC INITIAL LESSON RESULTS- TO KI T FUTURE 
GOALS. INSTRUCTIONAL CONCEPT GUIDE NO. 3. 

Dr. Robert A. Palmatler, Reading Department, 309 Aderhold Building, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602 ($3.00) 49 p., 1973 
(ED 120 356) 

The Instructional concept guide Is part of a system developed 
for tutor training and support. It Is primarily designed for vol- 
unteers, but It can also be adapted to the training of paraprofes- 
slonal tutors for any type of adult literacy program* A key component 
In the system Is the tutor support library, consisting of Instructional 
concept guides (training and reference aids for tutors) and functional 
content units (models for the practical application of tutoring skills) 
Guide Three describes' planning for following sessions based on an 
evaluation of the first lesson. Topics presented are:, assessment 
of student performance, lesson planning for session Two (Including 
vocabulary learning and free reading), planning for Lesson Three (Oral' 
rate and comprehension assessment), and further assessment and long 
range planning (according to' ability level). Forms for recording stu- 
dent performance and plans are Included. Sample Informal tutor log 
notes and sample lesson plans for t\ro ability levels conclude the guide 
Guide Three Is designed to be studied by the tutor after guides One 
and Two. (Author/MS) 

A * A 

Johnston, Joyce D.; and others 

THE LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH; APPLICATION FOR TUTORING ADULTS 
IN READING. INSTRUCTIONAL CONCEPT GUIDE NO- 8. 

Dr. Robert A. Palmatler, Reading Department, 309 Aderhold Building, 
University of Georgia, Athens," Georgia 30602 ($1.50; Discounts Range 
from 20% to 40Z for Quantities) ^19 p. 1975 (ED 120 343) 

The Instructional concept guide Is part of a system developed 
for tutor training and ^support. , It Is primarily designed for vol- 
unteers, but It can also be adapted to the training of paraprof esslonal 
tutors for any type of adult literacy program. A key component In the 
system Is the tutor support library, consisting of Instructional 
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concept r-uitlen (training ami roferencu atds for tuto^a) ami fni 
tlonat content untta (modutti for tlio practical apiiUcatlon u( tutor- 
ing aktllH)". Cuidc Kli^lit InMtrmaH tho tutor In the iino of tlio 
l.'in^iKi^e expi'rIenCL' tipproacli to teaolilnft rondtnt*. Tlitu tLNichtnn 
mctliod, based on tlic use of words from tho student own wpoaktut; 
vocabulary for his reading Instruction, Is described* A 
bciJBtc outline of the procedure Is presented* A sample lesson plan 
showing how liinguage experience Is combined with other lesson ac- 
tivities Is Included* The guide contains a sample story dictated by 
a stuuent and the followup lesson plan based on that story and the 
previous lesson's log notes* Suggestions are (Uven for tutor prepa- 
ration for an experience lesson and for other applications of the 
language experience method* A four-Item reference list on the ap- 
proach concludes the guide* (Author/MS) 

Lamarre, Paul; and others 

RESOURCES: A GUIDE FOR USING PUBLISHED MATERIALS IN ADULT LITERACY 
PROGRAMS* INSTRUCTIONAL CONCEPT GUIDE NO* 11* 

Dr* Robert A* Palmatler, Reading Departiiientvi5(>9 Aderhold Building, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602 ($3*00) 99 p* 1975 * 
(ED 120 362) 

The Instructional concept guide Is part*of^a system developed 
for tutor training and support* It Is primarily designed for vol- 
unteers* But It can also be adapted to the training of paraprofes- 
slonal tutors for any type of adult literacy program* A key compo- 
nent In the system Is the tutor support library, consisting of In- 
structlor(al concept guides (training and reference aids for tutors) 
and functional content units (Models for the practical application 
of tutoring skills)* Guide Eleven provides Information for agencies 
and- Individual tutors In- selection and use of materials* The first 
two sections discuss In detail procedures Involved In choosing ma- 
terials for the literacy program and using materials In the program, 
the final section (74 pages) lists materials In. the following cate- 
gories: essential, useful (but not basic), desirable as an adjunct 
to a'baslc program, and late reviews* Titles, ordering information, 

136 ' ' 
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Rtiglonal Adult Literacy Service Unit (RALSU) evaluate coding (tor 
content* interest' level*' and reading level)* and annotatlonfl arc 
presented Cor each item* Unevaluated materials* references for 
tc^achers* and statc^rolated program reports and publications are 
aliso listed. (Author/MS) 

! * A A 

Leppert* Alice M, 

GUIDELINES FOR ADUL" BASIC EDUCATION VOLUNTEERS 
t 

Church VJomen United* Room 812* 475 Riverside Drive* New York* NY 
10027 ($1,00) '40 p* December* l970 (ED 048 575) 

This booklet contains suggestions for creating an effective* 
"Custom-Made*' local unit of volunteers using the educational and 
social action resources of the community for volunteer training* 
The suggestions are tailored to fit the flexible mode of operation 
of Church Women United In a wide variety of communities* The state- 
ments related to an overall view of the adult basic education field* 
the primacy of reading Instruction for the undereducated* and the 
role of an effective volunteer agency are Important conslder.itlons 
not only for tutoring programs sponsored by Church Women United, but 
also for all adult tutoring programs no matter how varied their 
sponsorship might be* (Author/EB) 

* * * 

Leppert* Alice M* 

VOLUNTEERS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS j 
Literacy Discussion; 4; 1-2; 119-32 Spring* 1973 (EJ 081 736) 

Discusses the types of volunteer programs presently In operation 
In adult basic education and compares their ef fectlveness*/ (GB) 

* * * 

MANUAL FOR VOLUNTEERS IN ADULT CORRECTIONS 

Washington State Dept* of Social and Health Services* Olympla 43 p- 
Second edition November* l970 (ED 048 569) 

Washington Is one of the pioneer states In the use of volunteers 

In the rehabilitation of persons convicted of crimes; at present over 

500 private citizens are working with adult offenders and the division 

correctional staff. Inside and outside of the Institutions* This 

manual was prepared to be of use to them, and to professional workers 
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In lilt! fli!ld. U.provltlc^ti information on tlic criminal jufltlco t.ystem 
tn WaHlilngton Statu, qunlif icotlona for voluntoctSt tliclr tolns, and 
working with ttit! offender within the inacltutions or when he is on 
t><iroLi!* The Stute office** of jjrobatlon and parole ore listed and 
there i« a glossary of terms* <LB) ^ 

it it it 

Mauter* Nelson S*; and, others 

PAKAPROFESSIONAL WORKERS IN EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS: CHILD CARE 
SERVICES-^AN ADULT TRAINING COURSE FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 

New York State Education Dept*, Albany Bureau of Continuing Edu- 
cation Curriculum Development 69 p< 1972 <ED 065 753) 

The program outlines In this publication Is designed to develop 
paraprofessional workers as competent helpers and aides to the edu' 
cational staff* It Is designed specifically to assist directors of 
occupational and adult education and supervisors and teachers of 
home economics* The publication Is organized In three sections* an 
appendix* and a selected bibliography* Section 1 - Administrative 
Considerations* suggests procedures to help contribute to'^a success- 
ful program; formation of an advisory committee; selection of the 
Instructional team; recruitment and selection of students; and pro- 
vision for adequate course facilities* Section II - Training Program 
Guidelines and Contents* overviews the program and discusses job 
clusters* descriptions* and responsibilities* Section III Local 
Course Development* covers suggested time allocation for modules* or* 
ganlzlng a local course study, motivating the adult student, and eval* 
uatlng the local course* The appendix consists of suggested ^tlvltles 
for paraprofesslonals , self*analysls questionnaires* a job Interview 
situation* student evaluation form* and course evaluation question* 
nalre* (LS) 

* * * ^ 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD STUDY CENTER TEACHER AIDE PROGRAM* 1969-1970 
. EVALUATION 

Community Services Planning Council* Sacramento* OA 52 p* 1970 (ED 060 164) 
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Ttie program Id dcHigncd to help provide the extra help with 
schoolurork that educationally and c^conomlcally disadvantaged chll-> 
dron need^ The project has study centern in every low-Income 
nelghhorhood In Sacramento, opened at the request of an organization 
or iigrncy in the area, and staffed by volunteer tutors contribute one 
tn two hours per week to one or a few children. Teacher aides pro-^ 
vide individual help to the child under the guidance of the teacher* 
This allows for more effective use of the professional teacher and 
for the utilization of special skills that aides bring to the class^ 
room. Coordinating the entire project is the central staff whose 
rule is 'to; Advise sponsors of the organization of centers; recruit, 
train and place supervisors and volunteer tutors; develop tutor and 
supervisor guides and materials; provide supplies and books from the 
project budget; maintain central records and bookkeeping; and, 
evaluate the project each year. (Authors/ JM) 

Palmatier, Robert A.; And Others 

GETTING TOGETHER: ESTABUSHING A WORKING TUTORIAL RELATIONSHIP, 
INSTRUCTIONAL CONCEPT GUIDE NO. 1. 

Dr. Robert A. Palmatier, Reading Department, 309 Aderhold Building, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602 ($1.50) 21 p. 1975 
(ED 120 35A) 

The instructional concept guide is part of a system developed 
for tutor training and supports it Is primarily designed for vol- 
unteers, bul it can also be adapted to. the training of paraprofessional 
tutors for any type pf adult literacy program. A key component in the 
system is the* tutor support library, consisting of instructional con- 
cept^guides (training and reference aids for tutors) and functional 
content units (models for the practical application of tutoring skills). 
Guide One is an orientation to tutoring. In material addressed to the 
tutor it discusses the need to. combat adult illiteracy, tutor qualifi- 
cations, the process of learning to read, understanding the student 
and his needs, dialect patterns, getting to know the student, and sug" . 
gestions for materials to use in further preparation for tutoring. 
Guides Two and Three which deal with the first sessions with a strident 
are designed to be used in sequence following Guide One. (Author/MS) 
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ValiiL'itltir, Kobott A,; And Othurft 

WliU'l INSLDIi AND OUTSIDK THE I'DTOKING AGENCY. INSTRUCTIONAL CON- 
Ci:pT GUIDE NO. 4. ' 

f)i* Kobort A, Palm;itlcr, R<3adLny IJepnrJtmcnt, 309 Aderhold Building, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30i5O2 ($1.50) 23 p. 1975 
Xm 120 357) 

The Instructional concept guide Is part of a system developed 
for tutor training and support. It Is primarily designed for vol" 
unteers, but It can also be adapted to the training of paraproJEes- 
slonal tutors for any type of adulc literacy program. A key component 
in the syiJtem Is the tutor support library, consisting of lilstructlonal . 
concept guides (training and reference aids for tutors) and functional 
content units (models for the practical application of tutoring skills). 
Guide Four suggests sources of assistance with tutoring problems. In 
information addressed to the tutor, the following step^wlse pl^n for 
Identifying and solving problems Is presented: reviewing records kept 
on tutoring activities, seeking the student's view of the situation, ^ 
stating the problem In writing, and consulting with the tutor super- 
visor. Possible problem areas and aids to finding solutions are 'dis- 
cussed including finding and selecting materials for Instruction, 
,seeklng Information from outside, agencies, becoming personally in- 
volved in students' problems, and making the student aware of community 
services from which he may benefits Appended are sample li&tlngs of 
service agencies found in most communities. (Author/MS) 

ic * * 

'^almatier, Robert A.; and others 

1>PLITTING UP: TERMINATION OF A TUTORING JIELATIONSHIP . INSTRUCTIONAL 
CONCEPT GUIDE NO. 12 

Dt. Robert A. Palmatier, ReadlngTJfepartment, 309 Aderhold Building, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602 ($1-50) 19 p. 1975 

(ED 120 363) ■ : \ ^ 

The Instructional concept guide Is part of a system developed for 
tutor training and support. It Is primarily designed for volunteers; 
but It can also be adapted to the training of paraprof essional tutors 
for any type of adult literacy program. A key component In the system 
Is Che tuCor support llbrairy, conslsclng of Instructional concept guides 
(training and reference aids for tutors) and functional content units 
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(modolH for t.tio proctic^il ni>ii 1 icncJon of tutoring skills)* (^uld(> 
Twolvo nffors HuVrgcstloriH to help tlu* tutor (1) rocognlzo wliou tlit* 
tutoring* rciatlonrtliip should I>o cndoti and (2) end the rclatlouahlp 
Ih i\ wiiy that I>oncfltfl the student and the tutor. The followlnj; . 
LapicH aru discussed: considering the next stop for the student, 
changing tutors* evaluating student progress (including student Self- 
evaluation)* impasse (traumatic or otherwise), and evaluating tutor 
skill growth- (Author/MS) 

^ AAA 

pLilmatier, Robert A,; and others 

TKACHING ONE-TO-ONK; A DIAGNOSTIC APPROACH TO BEGINNING TUTORiNG, 
INSTRUCXIOML CONCEPT GUIDE NO, 2 * 

Dr. Robert A, Palmatier, Reading Department, 309 Aderhold Building, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602 ($2.00) 28 p. 1975 
(ED 120 355) 

The Instructional concept guide is part of a system developed for 
tutor training and support. It is primarily designed for volunteers,, 
but it cap also be adapted to the training of paraprofessional tutors 
for any time of adult literacy program. A key component in the system 
is the tutor support library, consisting of^ instructional concept 
guides (training and reference aids for tutors) and functional content 
unifis (models for the practical application of tutoring skills). Guide 
Two describes some basic teaching procedures for tutoring adults ip 
reading. The steps involved in lesson planning, record keeping, student 
evaluation, and the diagnostic/prescriptive cycle are pres^etited. Sug- 
gestions for preparing and teaching the first lesson are given along 
with a sample lesson plan and sample guided conversation questions. 
Also included is. an informal communication rating scale and a sight word 
list. Guide One should be studied by the tutor before reading Guide 
Two, Guide Three which also deals with the first sessions with a stu- 
dent, is designed to follow Guide^Two. (Author/MS) 

* A * 

Palmatier, Robert A., 

WORD CONCEPTS; AN ADULT APPROACH TO DECODING SKILLS. INSTRUCTIONAL 
CONCEPT GUIDE NO. 6 

Dr. Robert A. Palmatier, Reading Department^ 309 Aderhold Building, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602. ($1 .50) 35 p. 1976 
(ED 120 358) , ^ . , 



for tutur traliiliij; ami MipliuiM ^ jt i:^ i:rlm;*rtly drrtlKHOil for vol- 
imceera, hut Lt CtJii, .jImi Ik* *hlaptAnJ iti tUv lim i nln^*, of |>£iraproEe9£)ionnl 
tutors for any typo of .idvAi \i[vy;\t^y ])voy!,rixyu A key componont* in 
the system I51 the tutor Mitiii>tMr liljjMry, cousiBt Jiij', of Instructional 
concept guides (trulnlni^; anri rt'f\^rt'M/M c\i<\t- lor titirors) and functional 
content units (models lor the pinrt ical aiJi>J Ication of tutoring skills)* 
Guide Siv: is designed i;o U\\'l\) tiittj.uLvjr understand an approach for 
Ceachitig ailults i;o rvad w]i.£ch rii^^^^ -mL .hivoJ.vfji the learning of phonics 
ritles . It Ib an Informal tnc^Lhod of dociJdlng words which involves ac- 
Ccmpting to bruuk the war*! into fiJiTiifinr nt^rts or elements.' Many ex-* 
atnples of the process ar^t' givun :Ml\.izi.ng words from several basic 
word lists. Topics presented for the tutor are; beginning reading 
methods for -^i^hildren, adult decoding approaches, preparing the student 
for the decoding. ■p^L;ocej^£i, dcrvojopin^^ d^^coding ability, and defining 
stages of decodlnf' ability. A^^tnl^U* ilol lnf:^aLes threej stages in develop- 
ing decoding competence* (Authot/MS) // 

^ - -1 

^ ' -k :k it 

peace' CORPS, TRAININC GUIDKMKES: 'THK PROGRA>I AND TRAINING LOOP AND . 
A SYSTEMATIC APPUOACll TO TKA^fNlMf^ 

Peace Corps, Washington, DX* 16!^ p. 1973 (ED 137 509) 

Based on the assumption thaL Kho. stcp.^ Involved in the total Peace 
Corps Program-training process as \^ell as the interrelationship of 
programming and training are c.^jjr:ntl^il 10 a . trainer ' s ability to design, 
implement^ and evaluate good training, the M steps of the program- 
training-evaluation process hre df?scrlbed here with ilfustratlve dia- 
grams and examples* Content is divided into eight chapters: (1) 
Training and Programming; (2) Intc^^ration of Program-Training Process; 
(3) A Systematic Approach to Training; (4) Task Analysis: Preparing 
a Task Analysis (Sample Job Description, ^Sample Task Analysis); (5) 
Training Objectives: Hov the L'^i^e of Behavioral Objectives Can Help 
The Peace Corps Trainer,, and the Domains of the Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives (The Cognitive Domain, Jhe Affective Domain); (6) Pre- 
Evaluation; (7) Learning Activities: The Five Teaching Learning Prin- 
ciples (Perceived Purpose, Appropriate Practice^ Knowledge of Results, 
Graduated Sequence, and Individual Differentiation); and (8) Post 
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Training (Evaluation: Conducting a Post [^valuation and Tralnlt)}^ 
Evaluation Introduction* <HD) 

A A lAf ' 

Rauch, yidnoy J*, Comp, 
HANDBOOK FOR Tm^ VOLUNTEER TUTOR 

l!»tGr national Reading Association, 800 Barksdale Road* Newarlj, 
Delaware 19711 (Order . 909, $2*50 Nonmember, $2*00 Member! 115 p* 
1969 (ED 094 311) 

ThlEi handbook is designed for tutors who will be working with 
children, adolescents, or adults. In most instances the principles, 
practices, and iiiaterials described are directed to the junior high 
and senior high school student or dropout who requires speci.il reading 
help; however, application of techniques can be made to adul:s or to 
youngsters who are in the intermediate grades* The beginnings chapters 
include a, discussion of . the principles d£ good reading instruction and 
bf'the tutor-student relationship. Subsequent chapters provide infor- 
mation on the diagnosis of reading difficulties, including an informal 
reading inventory; basic teaching procedures, particularly detailed 
descriptions of the language experience approach and the directed 
reading activity; the teaching of word-recognition and comprehension 
skills; and organizing the volunteer . tutor program. The final chapters 
are lengthy annotated bibliographies of materials for the elementary 
and secondary level and for adult basic education* (Author/TO) 

* * * 

REPORT ON THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION TO THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON 
THE STATUS OF WOMEN 

Superintendent of Documents, U.S* Government Printing Of f ice, , Washington 
D.C. 20402 ($.50) 75 p- Oct., 1963 (ED 053 369) : 

The educational needs of all women, in the United States were 

studied. Educational opportunities for the mature women fall very 

short of the need* The committee therefore recommends that: (1) A 

large-scale effort be made to provide a system of elementary and 

secondary education for adults, with regard for the special needs of 

women and for the life experiences of all adults; (2) the opportunities 

for mature wom^n to continue their education beyond high school be 
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greatly oxpandi'd anti nchipU**! tu ihtMr ntvUH; (3) fiinda me mnclc ovall*- 
ahlii to Collegc^t uii Lvt^rnit U*s ♦ atul vtiCatloiial , technical, and pro- 
f csflioiial sclioo tt* to lielp mfitiirc vnm(*ii cnmplcto, aufj^mcnt or re- 
direct thoir L'ducatlon; and part-tLim.^ utudenLf; be eligible under 
fedoral-aid and iinlverwl ty-'atd rinaiiclal programs; and (4) new and 
Inififilnativu educational pvo^^r^^ms bo developed for the woman In her 
!iome« . Educational changt^^? that arc needed in Che school and college 
years are related to Improving the educational opportunities for all 
of the nation's children* ThL» committees r(?commendatlons are *that : 

(1) expanded educational oppovtutiltics of high quality be^p^ovlded 
for all groups in our society from kindergarten through graduate 
school; (2) Skilled counseling bo an integral part of education; (3) 
an examination be made of all. L^ducational programs to prepare females 
for homemaklng; (A) education in volunteer work be given* (pB) 

Saincr, —Janet- S -Zander^ Mary-L* --- 

SERVE: OLDER VOLUNTEERS IN- COMMUNITY SERVICE. A NEW ROLE AND. A NEW 
RESOURCE. . ' ■ 

Community Service Society of New York, N.Y. 367 p» Sept. 1971 
(ED 058 552) 

This document reports on a demontJtratlon project using older vol- 
unteers In community service In one arL*a of a large city* Questions 
for which ansvers were sought Include:* (1) what type of activities 
might older adults be given that would be both meaningful and useful; 

(2) what kinds of community agencies would ui5e the services of vol- 
unteers most effectively; (3). Uow can older adults be motivated In the 
direction of community service; (4) how can those who will benefit . from 
volunteer service be. recruited and retained; and (5) what sort of vol- 
unteer workers will older persons be? An exploratory survey was con- 
ducted to: (I) gather data about the older adult population In the 
area, (2) determine what opportunities were available^ for older vol- 
unteers In health, welfare, and educational and cultural agencies, and 

(3) assess the potential for recruiting older adults* Findings Include 
(I) older persons are willing and able to volunteer on a regular basis 
If agency needs are real. If appropriate assignments are available. If 
transportation Is provided, and If staff leadership is present on an 
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onyolng hasl,^; (2) voluntetirt? of low aocioccondiuic atatus cain be te- 
crtilteil and retained; (3) pcrtioniJ In thoir soventics had .exce '.lent 
attnndance ancl o high retention rntcJ (4) inos^ volunteers Eunctioncd 
consistently and well; (5) the »najor reasons for voluntQerlng were 
need Eor social contacts and to find a useful and satisfying InstiTu- 
mental rule; (6) a program of volunteer service requires step-by^step 
Jevelopment over a. period of time dnd grows out of a personal appeal. 
(CK) 

it it 'k 

Smith, Oarl B.; Fay, Leo C. , ' 

GETTING 1*E0PLE TO READ; VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS THAT WORK 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 1 DAG HAMMARSKJOLD PLAZA, 245 East 47th 
Street, New York, l^Y ^0017 ($8.95 Cloth, $2.95 Paper) 238 p., 1973 
(ED 082 129) 

This book diecUfises volunteer reading programs, which have been 

■1* 

and are being established as a result of the high illiteracy level 
in the United Stated. These programs tend to fit into three cate" 
gories (1) supportive programs which take place within the school or 
school system, (2) supplemental programs operated essentially from out 
side the school but in close cooperation with it, and (3) parallel 
programs outside the school which provide alternative programs for 
those no Idijger in contact with conventional schools. The tutoring 
is on an individual or small group le^vel. Volunteer tutors are indi- 
viduals from all fields, with a common interest in helping others 
learn to read. Chapters discuss; preschool,, elementary, and thirteen 
plus programs; operating 'principles and patterns; how to succeed with 
individual learners; and recommendations to assist the development 
and expansion of volunteer forces in the field of reading. (LL) 

A * * 

Strader, Susan; And^ Others 

THE ~ TEACHING W SIGHT WORDS: WAYS AKD MEANS. INSTRUCTIONMi CONCEPT 
GUIDE NO. 1 

Dr. Robert A. PalmaCier, Reading Department:, 309 Aderhold Building, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602 <$2.00) 28 p. 1975 
(ED 120 359) 
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The* iiistructiontil concept ^,uJdc is part ot a syntent developed 
£or tutor training and Bupport. It i!^ primarily designed £or volun- 
teers* but it can also bo adapted to the training o£ paraprofensional 
tutors for any type of adult literacy program, A key, component in 
the systom is the tutor support library, consisting o£ instructional 
concept guides (training and reference aids for tutors) and £unctional 
content units (models for the practical application of tutoring skills) 
Guide Seven is designed to help the" tutor in the teaching of sight 
words, Thi? basic concept oE sight word learning is discussed* A 
sample lesson plan using one approach Is presented along with probable 
results and follow*up teaching suggestions. Sixteen other activities 
for teaching and practicing sight words are briefly described. The 
great Atlantic and Pacific sight word list, the Dolch List of Basic 
Sight Words, and the Thorndlke Word Krequenfcy List are included in the 
guide, (Author /^tS) ^ 

^ ^ 

TRAINING STUDENT VOLUNTEERS 

Action, Washington, D.C. 131 p, 1972 <ED 091 603) 

The manual is designed to help student volunteer leaders and 
others plan and conduct training activities for student volunteers* 
It exposes student volunteers to skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
necessary to perform competently. Section 1 covers the assessment of 
training needs and the establishment of training objectives while 
Section 2 shows how to complete a design based on those needs and ob- 
jectives* Section 3 focuses on training techniques and covers climate 
setting, goal agreement, and conducting sessions. Sample techniques, 
to actively involve the learner in the learning process are included; 
exercises are for the initial phases of training and are to stimulate 
trainers to invent learning exercises appropriate to a particular sit- 
uation* The appendix includes sections that discuss the experiential, 
participatory theories of adult educatl^on as well as a bibliography of 
design and methodology, -<EA) 
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Vi*Htat, Cynthia, Corny).; Crafi*, Snlly K*, Coni|K 

NEW CAHl^ERS BIBUOCKAIMIY: PW<AMU)riiSSLONAI.« IN THE HUMAN SWO/tCES 

National 'technical Information Sorvlcu, Sprlniifleld, Virginia 22151 
(l'Ji--210 088; MF $0,95; sco cataloit; for hai-dcopy price) 166 p. 1970 
(tD 069 891) ■ 

Thl.« compraheniilvu bibliography was prepared to astSi^Jt in locating 
;.u.urci^s of information and training materials for use in new careers 
-lud otivdr paraprofessionci career development programs^ Some of the ^ 
cLLMtlotis which proved useful in more than one area have been cross- 
rofevenced- The. bibliography includes these sections; (1) an over- 
v;.w of new careers, (2) Implementing new career's programs, (3) career 
deveiopmant , (4) f^uggested training methodologies , (5) job training 
arid education, (6) occupational fields, and (7) program evaluation* 
The nature of the publications ranges from books to mimeographed 
material 0,ovelopGd by new careers training projects, technical assis- 
tance centors, colleges, and other institutions or associations. The 
style includes: date of >p,ublication, volume number (underscored), 
issjue number (in parentheses), and number of pages* Addresses of pub- 
lishery are listed in Qhe index. , (Author/AG) 

AAA 

VOLUNTEER ADULT BASIC READING TUTORIAL PROGR^VM; : FINAL SPECIAL 
DEMOt^STRATION PROJECT REPORT 

Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education (DHEW/OE), Wash- 
ihgtOH;! P*C. Div* of Adult Education Programs 

Llteiaci^ Voiyi^^^*2"» Inc*, Syracuse, NY 82 p* March 31, 1974 (ED 105 276) 

A demonstration project established eight self-supporting, vol- 
unteer-^staf fed adult basic reading tutorial programs in Connecticut, 
Severn, in Massachusetts, and one in Central New- York City, Literacy 
Volunteers of America (LVA) tutors also helped adult basic educat^ion 
students* tutored inmates and trained inmate tutors in correctional 
institutions, and .jtrained college students as tutors* Libraries and 
business and industrial firms also became involved in LVA programs; 
materials developed in the course of the project were two guides and 
a diagnostic reading test* An 18- hour LVA tutor training workshop was 
refined and improved* A portion of the report describes the/back- 
ground, organization, and purpose of LVA, touching on various-services 
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and tcchniquOB* NcNt, a section de&cribcs the dcmont>trntion project 
in. each of thci tlircc years in each location* The summary discusded 
informally the, Bubject» of voluntarism and community development and 
then focuses on program objectives (setting up a pilot project for 
possible replication, supplementing state ABE programs, and surviving 
beyond the office of education funding period); major problems en- 
countered during the project; &nd the results of an independent 
evaluation, presented as. a separate 30-page section covering structure, 
fiscal procedures, relation to other programs, strengths and weak- 
nesses, and materials* An evaluation vrorksheet is appended. (MOW) 

it it it 

VOLUNTEERS IN COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 

Superintendent of Documents, U.S* .Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington D.C. 20A02 ($0,30) A9 p, 1970 (ED 057 326) 

This booklet gives detailed accounts of mental health programs 
in operation around the nation. A total of nine different types of 
activities is included. "Helping Children'* describes a program where- 
by students from nearby colleges give troubled children, at home, an 
experience in friendship by serving as big brothers or sisters. 
"Helping the Troubled'* gives an account of various projects conducted 
at clinics to give patients counseling and other individually tailored 
instruction* "Helping Young Adults and Families" describes projects 
in wHlch citizens serve as probation aides to a court, which assigns 
a counselor to each minor offender, and as substitute parents for 
troubled youngsters . "Helping the Elderly" relates how volunteers 
help elderly neighbors by visiting them in their homes and in nursing 
homes and by running a sheltered workshop. In **Senior Citizens **Vol- 
unteer,** an account is given of projects involving elderly and retired 
volunteers in community service* .**Emergency Telephone Services** dis- 
cusses these 24-hour sei^vices that are manned in more than 150 areas 
in the United States as part of suicide prevention programs* *'Community 
Involvement Programs,'* ''Citizen Action on Drug Abuse,*' and **Helping 
Alcoholics" describe various community service programs* (CK) 



Walsh, Pfiul; Slticmail, Philip J. 

'J^kAINING IMPLICATIONS OF PARAPROFCSSIONALS IN URBAN PLANNING • A 
ROLt: FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION AND TRAINING * 

i^ournal of Continuing Education antl Training; 2; 2; 135-U6 Nov., 
1972 (KJ 072 062) 

* * * 

Way, Max; Moore, Sharon 

^ HELPING ADULTS LEARN: A HANDBOOK FOR HOME INSTRUCTION PARAPROFES- 
SIONALS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Morehead State* Univ* » KY Appalachian Adult Education Center 65 p* 
July; 1975 (ED 112 153) 

Designed as a training and reference manual for Instructors and 
their administrators In Adult Basic Education (ABE) Home Instruction 
Programs* The handbook .Is based upon experience In six projects In 
Ohio and Kentucky* Adults receiving home Instruction are functionally 
lllltorate and, through a combined lack of transportation, child care, 
clothing, and self-confidence, find traditional ABE programs unattendable* 
Six sections present: (1) the home Ins true tor~get ting ready for the 
job, discussion qualifications, qualities, duties, resource personnel 
and learning center functions, and preservlce training; (2) the under*^ 
educated adult, discussion group characteristics; (3) recruiting and 
enrolling clients, discussing techniques for* Identifying and contacting 
potential clients; (4) Instructing and counseling clleaits, covering 
dlasnosls and prescrlptlon^.:placement, methods of testing and Instruc 
tlon, counseling, parent education, and possible problems; (5) materials, 
suggesting types ot materials and their effective use; and (6) record 
.keeping, discussing areas of Importance, ways of holding data, and its r 
effect upon ABE programs* Tests for Initial placement and formal diag- 
nosis and where to get them, a basic set In Instructional materials and 
their publishers, a list of materials selected from ^'Everyday Survival 
Information; What You Need and Where to Get It,** and Instructor forms 
are appended* (LH) 

* * * 

,Welner, Roberta 

THE NEWSPAPER; A SOURCE OF HIGH IHTERST INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL FOR 
ADULTS*. INSTRUCTIONAL CONCEPT GUIDE NO* 10 
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Dr* Robert A* Palmatierp Reading Department, 309 Aderhold Building, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602 ($1.50) 14 p* 1975 
(ED 120 361) 

The Instructional Concept Guide is part of a system developed 
for tutor training and support* It is primarily designed for vol- 
unteers, but it can also be adapted to the training of paraprofes- 
sional tutors for any type of adult literacy program* A key component 
in the system is the tutor support library, consisting of .instructional 
^concept guides (training and reference aids for tutors) and functional 
content units (models for the practical application of tutoring skills)* 
Guide Ten offers suggestions to the tutor for using the newspaper in 
adult reading instruction* Sample lessons are presented for a hypo- 
thetical sfudent with beginning skills and a hypothetical advanced stu- 
dent* The five-step lesson outlines describe student skills, appro- 
priate skills to teach, student^s interests and goals, relevant arti- 
cles, and lesson planning procedures* Sample practice exercises are 
presented. Additional ideas and activities for teaching reading skills 
through the newspaper, a practice exercise for the tutor, and an U-item 
bibliography are also included* (Author/MS) 



The activity which i£i the subject of this report was supported 
in whole or in part by the U.S> Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. However* the opinions expressed 
herein do not necessarily reflect the position or the policy of the 
U. S. Office of Education* and no official endorsement by the 
Office of Education should be inferred* 

The Region I Adult Education Service Center is conducted under 
provisions of Section 309 of the Adult Education Act, P.L. 91-230> 
BG amended and funded by the Illinois Office of Education* Adult and 
Continuing Education Section* the facts ancl opinions stated in this 
report are those of the project staff and do not necessarily repre- 
sent those of the Illinois Office of Education. 
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